NEW  WORTH  WHILE  MUSIC 

For  School  Orchestras  and  Bands 

By  the  Distinguished  /American  Composer 

WILLIAM  H.  WOODIN 

.  Carefully  edited, and  arranged  by  Ckas.  Miller 

A  Few  Unusual  Features  of  This  Collection 


1  All  string  parts  carefnlly  phrased  and  bowed. 

2  All  doable  stops  practical  and  easy  lor  young  players. 

3  Woodwind  and  brass  passages  within  limitations  of  safety. 

4  Interesting  and  colorful  percussioa  parts. 

5  Meticulous  cueing  and  cross  cueing. 

6  Carefully  calculated  page  turns. 


7  Finest  engraving  in  large  characters  on  full  sise  concert 
plates. 

8  Every  arrangement  thoroughly  tried  out  and  perfected. 

9  Identical  arrangements  as  recorded  by  Nat  Shittcret  and 
Victor  Salon  Orchestra. 

10  A  number  of  selections  have  harp,  harmonium,  celesta  and 
chime  parts  at  no  additional  cost. 


FOR  ORCHESTRA 


SOUVENIR  DE  MONTMARTRE 
Valse  lento  in  two  contrasting  movements. 
Gorgeous  harmonies  and  excellent  to  bring  out 
“niteto.” 

IN  SEVILLE 

A  genuine  Spanish  tango  in  languid  mood,  fea¬ 
turing  national  percussion  instruments.  Great 
for  rhythm. 

GYPSY  LOVE  SONG 
Full  of  pathos,  fire  and  rhythm.  Genuinely 

gypsy. 

CHINESE  MAGIC 

Founded  on  the  true  Chinese  pentachord  (five 
diatonic  tones)  very  characteristic,  easy  to  per¬ 
form  and  “sure  fire”  program  material. 

PEN  SEE  SENTIMENT  ALE 
Pure  Melody  and  pure  part  writing.  Can  be 
used  for  strings  alone.  Hauntingly  beautiful 
and  poignant. 


MEDITATION 

A  truly  inspired  composition  in  a  calm  mood, 
very  “legato.” 

GYPSY  WALTZ 

Haunting,  passionate,  fiery  in  turn,  stimulates 
the  imagination. 

TARTAR  DANCE 

Wild,  tender,  and  mysterious.  An  ideal  pro¬ 
gram  opener  or  closer.  Instructive  as  a  study 
in  contrast. 

TEMPLE  DANCE 

Employing  the  oriental  idiom.  Impressionistic 
and  valuable  to  establish  an  East  Indian  at¬ 
mosphere. 

THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER  (Lamento) 

Not  since’  Chopin’s  funeral  march  has  there 
been  anything  so  inspired  and  moving.  It  is 
elevating  rather  than  depressing  and  audiences 
re-act  reverently. 


Full  Orchestra  —  including  saxophone  parts  —  concert  size  $1.50  ea. 
Small  Orchestra  . concert  size  1.00  ea. 


FOR  BAND 

TARTAR  DANCE . Arr.  by  Mayhew  Lake — Price  $2.00 

THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER  (Lamento) . Arr.  by  Mayhew  Lake — Price  2.00 

POLICE  PARADE  (March) . Arr.  by  Mayhew  Lake — Price  .75 

A  GREAT  AMERICAN  (March)  by  Lieut.  Chas.  Benter  . 75 

(Respectfully  Dedicated  to  William  H.  Woodin) 

Featured  by  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Service  Bands,  Gfddknan  and  Others. 

YOU  MUST  GET  this  excellent  new  material  for  your  library.  Your  Money  Will  Be  Well  Spent. 
VICTOR  RECORDS  DIRECT  FROM  US .  1.50  ea. 

Sample  ist  violin  or  solo  Bb.  cornet  parts  sent  on  request. 

MILLER  MUSIC,  INC. 

62  W.  45th  ST.  Dept  S.  M.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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-BUT  NO  GADGETS 

just  pure  musical  irrtprouement 


IT*S  NEW,  DIFFERENT,  and  a  big  improrement  over  prerious  darincts.  Yet  diia 
new  Aristocrat  No.  740  boasts  no°'tri<x  scoff"  nor  "gadgets.”  Its  real  triumph  is 
its  infallible  tone; — flawless,  powerful,  beantifoL 

New  aer*  Wvw  WmOmM  Velw  the  new  Aristocnt  No.  740  sa  acdon  that  b 


New  ducoeerict  in  bocc  by  whidi  the  fMM  Mn 
tie '‘chamfered’*  (tftpeted)eliniinete  ihafp  mtffn 
m  tkr  mir  passagt,  pcodndon  a  amttik,  rich,  tca- 
onant  eoicc,  easily  produced  and  capaMe  of  the 
finest  dMTM  of  shading  and  phraisinK  Sharp 
metal  fifiUkt  holes  ate  of  me  need 

effect  attained  by  dus  newly  dncoecrcd  principle. 


Delicate  ai^ustments  in  tone  hole  positions  have 
perfected  a  ttaU  aemrmej — even  in  the  tknat 
tones — thatbabsolutely  free  to /tSnk  The  third 
tcfistef  has  been^  pcoportiooed  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  open  the  — Al»  key  to 

bring  the  pitch  of  high  D  m  ISMM.  Like¬ 

wise,  in  {Maying  high  F|l,  it  b 
not  necessary  to  open  die  C# — 
G#key  tee  rermt  leea 


Newly  dcrelofied  mediods  of  ncM 
^rimgjmg  tk*  hij  wuchmmism  giee 

gUWCHW  tANO  IWSTSUSfff  COw  1103 


light  and  fent.  Response  to  the  touch  b  qmkk 
emd  pesHim,  with  just  the  ti|ht  amount  of  re- 
sistance  to  gaw  yee  nm/Umn  in  rapid  pasaagrt. 
It  will  fiapmar  your  ezecudon  8nt|>tisuigly. 

The  tuning  device  on  the  new  Aristocrat  No. 
740  {lermits  toning  ritierefieseerbfew  A— -4401 
It  b  {loeidTcly  trouble-proof  and  gmaramtmd. 

Mm  Arleteirul  Yen  Surely  WUae  fe  SSaat 
Go  now,  to  your  local  Buescher  Dealer  and 
ezamine  this  rww  Aristoctar  No.  740l  Youil  be 
fiiscinated  by  hs  "feel’* . . .  the  by  of  the  keys 
. . .  the  balance  . . .  the  ligh^  seiuithre  acrion. 
All  these  things  are  but  incidental  to  the  rue/ 
mtUrwtmtmt — Terns,  so  rich  and  trna,  so  power¬ 
ful,  so  soft  Petlimie  yon  can  arrasM  to  take 
ooe  home  for  a  few  days,  to  reTal  in  its  ex- 

auisite  beauty.  And,  of  course,  write  ns  direct 
■  there  b  iM>  Buescher  Dealer  near  you. 

jya^y,«ray,  ii  ■uTtajiiniiuiiearansiiett  rau) 


Let's  yatroabs  tht  Adverttosrs  who  patrtmiMs  owr  magastne. 


GEORGE  W.  SADLO 


Dir*ctor  of  CI*v*Uiid  High  School  loud,  ClovoUiid.  OkUkomo;  Mombor 
of  loord  of  Dirocfon,  Noftoool  School  lend  ood  Orehoefro  AMOcSotioo 
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CONTENTS 


Pan-Americaii': 


neuj 

MODEL 


A  brand  new  trumpet  from  mouth¬ 
piece  to  belt  Note  the  graceful,  slen¬ 
der  lines  and  the  new  curved  braces.  Pick  it 
up  —  see  how  perfealy  it  balances  from  the 
finger  hook.  Try  the  new,  shorter,  lighter  valve 
aaion  with  its  lightning  swiftness.  Test  the 
even  tension  of  in  petfea  scale.  Then  thrill 
to  its  tone  —  pure  and  musical  in  the  softest 
passages,  rising  to  a  brilliant  beauty  in  fortis¬ 
simo,  which  commands  insunt  admiration. 

The  Worid'$ 

t  Finest,  Moder^efy  Priced 
ImetrumemU 

The  new  "ftat"  mo^l  tninpet  is  a 
\  lca<lcT  in  an  cocirclT  new  19)2  line  of 
'  Paa-Ameficaat.  c«c(t  one  of  wbkli 
\  is  modern  to  the  minuic  and  priced 
within  easy  reach.  For  inscaace,  the 
I  "Frat''  model. 

In  Brwua  Fimieh  ,  .  $42.5C 
Satim  SUeertGoid  Belt  55.00 

Ntm  Sk«W(  coupon  now  for  complete  in- 

efratr  formation  about  the  19)2  Pan- 
Pun  -  Aiwrrweiu  Americans  —  indicate  instrument. 


PAN-AMERICAN 

BAND  dt  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 


Pan-Americae  Bond  Instiuaaent  A  Caae  Co. 

1121  Paa-Amerkaa  Bids.,  Elkhart,  lad. 
Cnithami :  Please  aatid  me  fah  bifanuatien  about 
the  IW  Pan-AHMrIcana. 


THB  SCHCXJC.  MUSlClAJt.  VOU  111.  No.  S.  November,  IfSl.  OOtces:  Room  ttSO. 
SSa  N.  Mlchisan  Ave.,  Chicaso,  III.  Bntared  as  second  eUas  matter  October  IS,  1SS7,  at  the 
poat  oOce  at  Chicaso,  Illinois,  under  the  Act  of  March  I,  ISTS.  Pnbliahed  monthly  except 
July  and  Aacuat  by  the  School  Maalclan  Publlahins  Co.  Subacriptlon  Rates:  One  year. 
United  Stataa,  Mexico*  and  U.  8.  Possesalona.  SS  cents.  Canada.  SS.TS,  one  year.  Forelsn 
eanntrias.  II.IS.  SInsle  copies,  19  cents;  by  mail,  15  cents.  Copyrisht.  ISIS,  by  the  School 
dnalelaa  PubUshins  Co. 
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*^A  Pioneer  in  Piano  Clasaes"  by  Ella  H.  Mason . 7 

A*  feecieeting  tu  fiction  it  this  merretive  from  the  experience 
of  one  who  blexed  a  trait  in  early  piano  tiatt  tehool  work. 

What  the  Well  Dressed  Bandsman  Should  Wear . 8 

When  a  musician  marches  down  “Main  StreeC’  proud  and  con^ 
dent  that  he  “looks  the  parf’  he  can  perform  tnth  assurance 
and  success. 

“Twirling”  by  L.  R.  Hammond . 12 


The  fine  thing  about  these  artidet  by  Mr.  Hammond  it  that  he 
actually  shows  you  fust  how  to  twirl  the  baton. 

“A  Ten  Dollar  Lesson  in  Trtimpeting”  by  W.  W.  Wogner  14 

In  this  third  installment  Mr.  Wagner  stresses  the  value  of  sight 
reading  and  correct  position  of  the  trumpet  pUtyer. 

“Acoustics  of  Musical  Instruments”  by  Lloyd  hoar..  .16 

Could  anything  be  more  interesting  to  the  musician  than  these 
intricate  attalogies  of  sound.  Mr.  Loot  htu  photographed  some 
for  you. 
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by  Arthur  Olaf  Andersen .  19 

Have  you  ever  dattified  youurself  with  respect  to  your  musietd 
ambition?  Reed  thisi  ^  your  mark!  Then  retwh  for  it. 

“Having  Ears  You  May  Hear  Not”  by  Malcolm  Young  20 

How  do  you  sound  —  to  yourself?  Although  Mr.  Young 
addresses  the  tympanist,  he  prescribes  for  ml  on  the  true- 


tone  ear. 

Raising  Money  for  Uniforms . 21 

A  few  suggestions.  You  may  get  an  idea. 

“Take  It  Or  Leave  It”  by  Ed  Chenette . 22 

This  mtey  stir  up  a  rumpus.  But  here  goes. 

*  'Beethoven's  Rhythmic  German  Dances' ' 

by  Theodora  Troendle  .: . 23 

We  Have  With  Us  Today . 24-25 

We  See  by  the  Papers .  26 

Studenten  Stimmen . 30 

I  Am  a  Glutton  for  Subs' . 38 
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By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 


E  APPROACH  the  seasoo  when,  according  to  custom  dating  from  tfie 
gamering  of  the  first  harvest  by  our  forefathers  in  the  New  World, 
a  day  is  set  apart  to  give  thanks,  even  amid  hardships,  to  Almighty 
God  for  our  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings.  It  has  become  a  hallowed 
tradition  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  proclaim  annually  a  National 


Day  of  Thanksgiving. 


Our  country  has  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Almighty.  We  have  been  widely 
blessed  with  abundant  harvests.  We  have  been  spared  from  pestilence  and  calami¬ 
ties.  Our  institutions  have  served  the  people.  Knowledge  has  multiplied  and  our 
lives  are  enriched  with  its  apf^ication.  Education  has  advanced,  the  health  of  our 
people  has  increased.  We  have  dwelt  in  peace  with  all  men. 


The  measure  of  passing  adversity  which  has  come  upon  us  should  deepen  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  peojde,  quicken  their  sympathies  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  for 
others,  and  strengthen  their  courage. 


Many  of  our  neighbors  are  in  need  from  causes  beyond  their  control  and  the 
compassion  of  the  people  throughout  the  naticm  should  so  assure  their  security 
over  this  Winter  that  they  too  may  have  full  cause  to  participate  in  this  day  of 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty. 


NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  Unit^  States 
of  America,  do  hereby  designate  Thursday,  November  26,  1931,  as  a  National 
Day  of  Thank^ving,  and  do  recommend  that  our  people  rest  from  their  daily 
labors  and  in  their  homes  and  accustomed  places  of  worship  give  devout  thanks 
for  the  blessings  which  a  merciful  Father  has  bestowed  upon  us. 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
Seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 


Done,  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  third  day  of  November,  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Thirty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth. 


(Signed) 


By  the  President : 

HENRY  L.  STIMSON, 
Secretary  of  State 


EDITORIAL 


We  Must  Be  Legal 

IN  the  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary  there  are 
five  shades  of  meaning  gpven  in  the  definition 
of  the  word  “legitimate.”  Primarily,  the  word 
means  “lawful,  in  accordance  with  the  law.”  The 
fourth  of  the  definitions  is  “conforming  to  accepted 
standards  of  conventions;  as  the  legitimate  drama 
...  as  opposed  to  photoplays,  burlesque,  musical 
comedy,  and  vaudeville.” 

Now  what  we  would  like  to  bring  before  the 
house  is :  What  is  a  legitimate  musical  instrument, 
yea,  in  fact  how  may  an  art  so  purely  esthetic  as 
music  be  regarded  as  within  the  realm  of  either 
statutary  law  or  conventionality? 

*  Any  instrument  that  makes  music  that  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  ear  must  be,  preeminently  a  musical  in¬ 
strument.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  the  sacred  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  land  to  decide 
whether  the  lowly  ukulele  is  after  all  really  a  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  or  whether  we,  who  have  at  least 
thought  we  were  enjoying  its  tuneful  strumming  on 
occasions  in  the  past,  have  actually  been  fooling 
ourselves  and  have  not  really  enjoyed  that  so  called 
music  at  all. 

All  this  may  sound  more  like  an  imaginative 
yarn  from  the  pen  of  Horatio  Alger  or  the  fancies 
of  i^sop,  but  alas  it  is  the  truth.  It  seems  that 
one  of  our  leading  American  exponents  of  the  in¬ 
strument  is  instituting  legal  proceedings  to  justify 
her  love  for  the  ukulele.  She  was  moved  to  this 
action  by  her  discovery  that  although  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  include  in  their  Diary  and 
Directory,  such  ancient  and  abandoned  instruments 
as  the  theremin  and  the  bandoneon  as  “legitimate.” 
the  ukulele  is  not  included  nor,  apparently,  regarded 
eligible  to  this  classification. 

Upon  complaint  to  the  president  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  the  strummer  was  respectfully  informed  that 
the  old  instruments  were  included  in  the  tabula¬ 
tion  because  members  who  had  established  their 
professional  standings  through  their  ability  to  per¬ 
form  on  other  “leg^itimate”  musical  instruments  also 
played  the  theremin  and  the  bandoneon. 

One  who  listens  to  the  radio  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  the  ukulele  is  played,  often  most  beauti¬ 
fully,  by  many  professional  musicians.  But  ap¬ 
parently  the  Federation  has  not  deemed  it  wise  to, 
for  that  reason,  include  this  instrument  in  their 
listing.  So  the  discussion  is  to  be  carried  to  court. 
And  anon  the  judiciary  minds  of  the  land  shall  in¬ 
form  us,  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  befitting  su¬ 
preme  judgment,  whether  or  not  the  ukulele  is  legit¬ 
imate  or  illegitimate.  In  the  latter  case  we  shall 
probably  have  to  hide  our  faces  in  shame  when¬ 


ever  we  pass  a  music  store  window  where  ukueles 
are  displayed.  And  Hawaii  will  have  to  adopt  the 
saxophone. 

A  Queen  Endorses  Music 

USIC  students  of  high  school  age,  espe¬ 
cially  the  girls  in  those  adolescent  years  of 
thrilling  romance,  may  get  special  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  knowing  that  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Bel¬ 
gium  is  on  their  side.  Speaking  recently  of  her 
daughter,  the  former  Princess  Marie  Jose,  the  queen 
said,  “It  is  my  opinion  that  every  young  woman 
must  be  so  fairly  proficient  in  some  talent  or  pro¬ 
fession  that  no  matter  what  her  station  in  life  she 
could  use  that  training  to  stand  on  her  own  feet  and 
earn  her  own  living  if  ever  necessity  arose.  For 
her  specialty,  music  was  chosen  for  my  daughter.” 

These  were  no  idle  words.  Musicians  in  Bel¬ 
gium  consider  that  the  princess  has  worked  so  ear¬ 
nestly  at  the  piano  that  had  necessity  ever  risen, 
she  could  be  a  concert  pianist  or  a  successful  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music.  If  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium 
thought  that  her  daughter  should  be  prepared  for 
life  in  this  way,  how  much  more  important  it  is 
for  those  of  us  who  know  definitely  that  we  will 
have  to  earn  our  own  living,  to  prepare  for  this  im¬ 
portant  function  of  life. 

Surely  a  queen  has  the  opportunity  to  consider 
every  possible  kind  of  training  for  her  children. 
The  fact  that  Queen  Elizabeth  chose  music  above 
everything  else  is  real  evidence  of  the  value  of 
music  study  which  is  very  inexpensive  compared 
with  some!  other  training.  The  value  of  music  study 
is  greater  than  is  many  of  the  other  branches  of 
education. 

The  True  Prize 

HE  advance  of  civilization  is  a  fascinating 
pageantry.  Asked  to  contemplate  it  we  imme¬ 
diately  turn  our  thoughts  back  two  thousand 
years  or  more  and  consider  the  enormous  progress 
that  has  been  made  over  that  long  period.  Seldom 
do  we  appreciate,  with  proper  importance,  the  slow 
moving  forward  of  this  pageant  in  our  own  day  and 
time.  It  is  all,  we  freely  admit,  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion,  enlightenment.  The  acknowledgment  of  mu¬ 
sic  as  an  indispensable  factor  comparable  to  the 
three  R’s  in  primary  education  is  one  of  the  great 
stepping  stones  for  advancing  civilization  that  this 
generation  has  laid. 

Music  in  the  schools  must,  therefore,  be  re¬ 
garded  strictly  in  the  light  of  its  educational  im- 
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portance.  Everything  that  becomes  a  part  of  this 
movement  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  educational 
merit.  This  includes  band  and  orchestra  contests 
of  all  denominations. 

The  contest  idea  as  applied  to  pedagogical 
processes  is  not  new.  In  fact  it  is  a  very  old  and 
thoroughly  tried  process  with  definite  objectives  in 
the  development  of  the  child  and  adolescent  mind. 
Graduates  of  the  “little  red  school  house”  recall 
with  enthusiasm  the  old  time  spelling  bee.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  day  made  the  debate  famous.  Music  con¬ 
tests  are  keyed  to  our  time.  They  are  intended 
primarily  to  encourage  individual  music  study,  to 
foster  the  desire  for  excellence,  and  to  reward  with 
glory  those  who  attain  the  highest  of  perfection. 

A  band  contest  is  not  a  football  game  and  is 
not  comparable  to  that  type  of  sports  competition 
any  more  than  is  the  spelling  bee  or  the  debating 
society  of  bygone  days.  A  band  contest  should  and 
does  teach  and  develop  sportsmanship,  the  ability 
to  both  give  and  take  cheerfully,  so  important  to 
happy  and  useful  living.  But  winner  and  loser 
alike  in  the  band  contest  has  already  attained  an 
esthetic  value  that  will  be  a  treasure  to  him  as  long 
as  he  lives.  A  -band,  may  not  win  the  gilded  prize, 
but  nothing  can  take  away  from  those  bandsmen 
the  knowledge  and  love  for  and  appreciation  of 
music  they  have  acquired,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the 
one  and  only  true  purpose  of  musical  education  in 
the  schools.  • 


A  Private  Family  Affair 

To  the  intimate  observer  it  is  eminently  ap¬ 
parent  that  perfection  has  not  yet  been  at¬ 
tained  in  the  modus  operandi  of  national  band 
contests.  Doubtless  the  attainment  of  perfection  in 
this  as  well  as  other  affairs  of  we  poor  mortals  is 
beyond  reasonable  hope.  And  yet  satisfaction  must 
be  the  reward  of  all  who  enter  the  contests  with 
kind,  fair,  and  sincere  purpose  in  their  hearts. 

Even  if  there  be  a  single  band,  of  all  the  forty- 
odd  that  generally  constitute  a  national  contest, 
that  feeis  dissatisfied,  then  there  is  occasion  for  a 
scrutinizing  analogy  of  the  entire  procedure  in  or¬ 
der  that  any  imperfections  may  be  blotted  out  and 
harmony  restored.  To  approach  such  a  problem, 
with  any  hope  of  a  happy,  successful  result,  the  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  prompted  by  a  sincere  desire  to  im¬ 
prove  and  perfect,  as  nearly  as  possible,  future  con¬ 
tests  in  order  that  they  may  be  a  benefit  and  a 
blessing  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  whole  matter  is 
strictly  the  affair  of  the  National  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association,  its  members,  and  the  offi¬ 
cials,  elected  to  office  by  those  members.  Surely 
the  place  to  correct  dissension  in  our  own  house¬ 
hold  is  within  our  own  household.  Surely  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  family  will  carry  our  family  difficulties 


outside  the  home  circle  and  expose  our  private  af¬ 
fairs  to  public  gossip. 

To  make  the  National  Band  Contest  safe  for 
present  and  future  generations  the  affairs  of  that 
annual  event  must  have  the  friendly,  unbiased,  un¬ 
prejudiced,  open-minded  cooperation  of  all  whom 
it  touches.  We  must  search  our  camps  for  any  and 
all  evidence  of  hatred,  revenge,  jealousy,  and  self- 
righteousness,  and  if  found  in  any  degree,  any¬ 
where,  rout  them  out  as  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
poisons  and  destroys  and  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  very  purpose  band  contests  are  intended  to 
achieve. 

Above  all,  we  must  not  entertain  in  our  indi¬ 
vidual  consciousness  conclusions  based  on  hearsay, 
gossip,  propaganda,  and  chance  remarks,  at  least 
until  we  have  individually  and  personally  traced 
those  suspicions  to  their  very  source  and  judged 
not  only  their  truth  but  the  purpose  back  of  them. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  come  together  with  cleaft 
hearts  and  fair  minds  and  gather  in  the  family  cir¬ 
cle  to  make  national  band  contests  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  and  finer  than  ever. 


Historic  Song  Newly  Discovered 

The  manuscript  and  an  early  printed  copy  of 
a  song  written  in  honor  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  have  recently  come 
to  light.  This  song  is  a  Toast,  written  and  com¬ 
posed  presumably  in  1778. 

Francis  Hopkinson,  a  man  active  in  national  af¬ 
fairs  before  and  during  the  Revolution,  was  also, 
according  to  present  knowledge,  the  first  native 
American  composer  of  music,  and  a  number  of  his 
songs  have  been  revived  and  issued  in  modern 
editions. 

The  Toast,  however,  has  npt  been  known  to 
musicians  of  the  present  generation  as  a  song,  al¬ 
though  the  words  had  originally  been  printed  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  April  8,  1778. 

A  few  months  ago  the  manuscript  of  the  song 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Music  Division 
of  the  United  States  George  Washington  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Commission  by  Edward  Hopkinson,  great- 
grandson  of  the  composer,  who  had  recently  learned 
of  its  existence;  and  it  proved  to  be  genuine. 

The  book  containing  the  song  in  Francis  Hop- 
kinson’s  handwriting  |iad  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  present  owner,  Henry  C.  Woehlcke  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  through  the  descendants  of  Michael  Hil- 
legas.  Treasurer  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
a  merchant  of  Revolutionary  Philadelphia,  who, 
among  other  occupations,  was  a  music  dealer.  Re¬ 
cently  the  Boston  Public  Library  has  acquired  a 
printed  copy  of  the  Toast  issued  in  Philadelphia  in 
1799,  eleven  years  after  it  was  first  composed. 


A  Pioneer  in 

Piano  Classes 


IT  WAS  a  wann  May  afternoon,  and 
I  had  been  sitting  in  the  meeting 
of  a  teachers’  convention  all  day, 
hearing  a  series  of  papers  read.  Just  as 
I  was  considering  whether  not  to  skip 
the  next  lecture  and  go  out  for  some  air, 
a  small,  attractive  woman  walked  out 
onto  the  platform.  Immediately  she  be¬ 
gan  a  story,  and  I  had  no  further 
thou^t  of  leaving  my  seat,  but  settled 
down  to  listen.  It  is  two  years  now 
since  I  beard  that  story,  but  it  made  a 
great  impression  on  me,  and  I  shall  try 
to  pass  it  on  to  you  just  as  she  t(4d  H. 

The  setting  of  her  story  was  a  little 
district  schoolhouse,  one  of  the  kind  so 
conunon  when  our  parents  were  in 
school.  All  the  grades  were  tau|d>f  by 
one  young  teacher,  in  a  room  that  was 
bare  and  plain,  but  it  seemed  beautiful 
to  the  children  because  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  square  piano  which  stood  in  one 
comer.  True,  it  had  seen  better  days — 
days  when  the  polish  had  gleamed  and 
the  ivory  keys  had  been  white  and  un¬ 
broken.  But  these  minor  defects  did 
not  detract  from  its  glory  for  those 
children. 

Often,  when  the  teacher  was  out  of 
the  room,  they  would  try  to  pick  out 


By 

Ella  H.  Mason 

tunes  on  it  with  one  finger,  and  several 
of  them  used  to  wish  and  wish  that  they 
mi^t  really  leara  to  {day  on  it.  One 
day  someone  suggested  that  maybe  the 
teacher  would  be  willing  to  help  them. 
She  could  teach  everything  else,  so  she 
surdy  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  piano, 
too!  Why  not  ask  her  if  she  would? 
They  hung  back,  a  little  afraid  of  their 
daring  idea,  but  finally  Mary  consented 
to  act  as  Hwkesman,  to  ask  the  teacher 
if  she  would  show  them  bow  to  play 
the  piano. 

The  next  morning  when  Miss  Gray 
arrived  she  found  IHtie  Mary,  cheeks 
rosy  from  her  long  walk  in  the  snow 
and  eyes  bright  with  excitement,  stand¬ 
ing  by  her  desk.  “What  b  it,  Mary?” 
she  asked. 

Mary,  suddenly  confused  and  shy, 
lodced  pleadingly  iq>  into  her  eyes  and 
said,  “Would  you  give  us  piano  lessons, 
Miss  Gray?  We’d  stay  in  during  the 


morning  recess  or  even  stay  after  school 
if  you  would.” 

Miss  Gray  looked  bewildered,  and  a 
little  cross.  “Piano  lessons?  Oh,  no, 
piano  b  not  a  part  of  our  regular  work.” 

Mary’s  face  fell,  and  she  winked  very 
hard  to  keep  the  tears  from  nrfling  down 
her  cheeks.  It  was  hard  to  hide  her  db- 
appointment,  and  she  exclaimed,  “I 
don’t  see  why  not” 

“.Why,  because  it  isn’t,”  said  Miss 
Gray,  with  a  sli|d>f  shade  of  annoyance 
as  she  thought  of  the  thirty-odd  classes 
which  ^  tau^  every  day.  “Our  sub¬ 
jects  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geograi^ — thinga  like  that.  Who  ever 
heard  of  piano  lessons  in  school?” 

“I  don’t  see  why  not,”  persisted 
Mary. 

“You  had  brtter  take  your  seat,”  said 
the  teacher,  and  Mary  walked  iduct- 
antly  down  the  aisle  and  slipped  onto 
her  bench.  The  teacher  went  on  with 
her  preparations  for  the  day,  but  Mary 
could  not  forget  her  desire  to  play  the 
piano.  She  was  determined,  somehow, 
to  find  a  way. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed,  Mary 
inquired  about  the  cost  of  piano  lessons, 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


‘  What  the 

Well  Dressed  Bandsman 
^  Should  Wear 


trr^HERE  aie 
I  three  distinct 
JL  types  of  uni¬ 
forms  that  have  been 
successfully  used  by 
School  Bands: 

First,  there  is  the 
cap  and  the  ciq;)e, 
which  won  its  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  early 
dasrs  of  Scbo<d  or- 
ganiaatioos.  This  was  ptxtebly  due  first 
to  its  economy,  and  second  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  in  sue  that  it  affords,  which  b  of 
importance  in  equipping  a  Band  where 
the  pers(MU)d  is  growing  and  chang¬ 
ing  frmn  year  to  year.  The  cape  is 
still  a  popular  tsrpe  of  uniform  with 
many,  but  to  complete  the  equipment 
it  diould  be  worn  with  a  vest,  blouse 
or  unifocln  coat,  of  a  material  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  in  the  cape  itself. 
When  worn  with  a  cmnpkte  jacket  or 
uniform  coat,  the  cape  is  ideal  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  the  School  colors  to 
advantage  and  is  very  spectacular  for 
parade  purposes.  The  uniform  with¬ 
out  the  cape  may  be  worn  in  Concerts 
or  indoors  if  desired,  thereby  sig)ply- 
ing  prspctically  two  uniforms  in  one. 
With  the  vest  idea  that  is  m  use  to 
some  extent  at  the  present  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cape  must  be  worn  in  con¬ 


trousers,  and  Sam  Browne  belt.  Some 
Schoob  also  use  the  same  idea  with 
the  exception  that  instead  of  trousers 
they  use  breeches  and  leggings.  It  has 
been  said  in  favor  of  the  cape  that  k 
b  very  adaptable  in  the  latitude  of  siae 
that  it  affords,  and  thb  b  undoubtedly 
true,  but  thb^  fact  alone  no  longer 
gains  favor  for  it  over  that  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  style  collar  and  lapel  coat,  as  a 
well  designed  coat  of  thb  type  also 
affords  considerable  latitude.  It  has 
been  definitely  proved  by  those  who 
have  had  in  charge  the  handling  of 


nection  and  while  the  vest  b  a  littk 
cheaper,  the  saving  involved  b  hardly 
worth  while  in  consideration  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  other  type  previously 
mentioned.  For  the  School  with  very 
limited  means  at  their  disposal  the  cape 
and  cap  may  be  highly  recommended 
as  it  certainly  affords  excellent  value. 
We  would  suggest,  however,  that  other 
component  parts  be  added  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  date. 

Second,  we  have  another  t3rpe  uni¬ 
form — that  consisting  of  military  cap, 
military  collar  and  1^x1  coat  and 


Cap,  e  a  p  a, 
naaatar  aad 
trotuars/  Oaa 
of  tho  at  oat 
popular  of 
School  Baud 
EuBomb  las. 
Eeomomieml, 
practieolt  eoh 
orfuL  Comtcr: 
Adopted  from 
tho  ‘*Som 
B  r  o  u>  n  o” 
o|icart*  aai* 
font,  this  ou^ 
fit  lookt  moll 
ou  hoys  mud 
girlt  oNko. 


popular  cap 
Right:  Thit  it 
Lao  Nmmuth, 
Pambrooh,  iu 
a  Watt  Pomt 
adaptmtiou.  It 
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In  the  early  days  of  School  Bands, 
moat  Schools  insisted  on  their  School 
c(dors  al(me  being  used  in  the  making 
of  their  uniforms,  and  this  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  appeal  when  the  colors  are  of  a 
nature  to  permit.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  School  colors  in  some  instances 
were  chosen  without  any  thouf^  of 
use  of  this  kind,  and  some  of  them  are 
not  practicable,  either  because  the 
shades  do  not  look  well  made  m 
uniforms,  or  because  of  the  fading  has- 
ard  which  is  always  present  in  a  few 
of  the  more  brilliant  colors  regardless 
of  the  quality  of  materials  used. 

It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  more 
Schools  are  giving  consideration  to  the 
selection  of  colms  of  a  mote  practical 
nature  for  the  uniform  itself,  with  the 
Schocd  colors  worked  out  in  the  way 
of  the  trimming  effect.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  School  c(dors  have  been 
disregarded  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
more  stable  shades  or  something  in  the 
way  of  two  or  three  c<^rs  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  nature  that  make  an  attractive 
comlnnation.  In  such  cases  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  customary  when  appearing  in  pa¬ 
rades  or  even  Concerts  to  dis{day 
a  School  flag  or  banner  in  the 
School  colors.  Incidentally  your 
School  should  by  all  means  have  a 
School  flag  and  a  U.  S.  flag 
to  be  carried  in  advamre  on 


fortmbU  outfit 


less  of  correct,  if  not  athletic  bufld, ^an¬ 
other  factor  that  wwks  to  advantage. 

Third,  we  have  the  cap,  coat  with  stand¬ 
ing  cdlar  and  trousers.  To  this  type  of 
coat  may  be  added  a  cape  for  use  in  pa¬ 
rades,  at  athletic  events,  where  cdor  and 
flash  are  desirable.  This  type  of  uniform 
permits  more  individuality  and  distinct¬ 
iveness  in  designing  than  either  of  the 
other  two  mentioned.  The  nature  of  this 
style  coat  lends  itself  readily  not  only  to 
the  standard  or  stable  designs,  but  to  elab¬ 
orate  and  distinctive  designs  as  well.  It  is 
];Hnbably  not  as 

tadaptaUe  to  the 
various  sises  u 
the  other  two 
mentioned,  al- 
thou|^  it  also 


School  Bands  for  a  number  of  years, 
as  well  as  manufacturers  who  make 
a  specialty  of  this  work,  that  School 
Bands  average  approximately  the 
same  sises  year  after  year,  and 
with  the  Hwead  of  sises  in  the  aver¬ 
age  School  Band,  most  students 
will  be  eqii4)ped  satisfactorily  year 
after  year.  Merchants  dealing  in 
civilian  clothes  depend  on  this  fact, 
and  order  an  average  assortment 
which  they  intend  for  Grade  or 
High  School  students  and  are  usually 
successful  in  fitting  their  trade  satis¬ 
factorily.  There  are  of  course  ezcq;>- 
tions,  and  there  may  be  an  eztremdy 
large  or  an  extremely  small  student, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to 
purchase  a  new  uniform.  However,  it 
has  been  found  that  most  School  Bands 
are  growing  and  require  additions  to 
their  equipment  from  time  to  time, 
hence  these  additions  may  take  care  of 
the  odd  sixes,  should  they  be  required. 
It  b  also  true  of  students  of  School 
age,  that  they  have  not  yet  taken  on 
the  individuality  of  shape  that  b  ap¬ 
parent  in  later  life,  and  are  more  or 


Two  uniforms  in 
one  it  this  model 
beceute  it  mmy  be 
worn  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  cepe.  For 
"FuB  Dress"  or 
cool  uwtuher  the 
cepe  it  both  beau- 
tiful  ettd  useful.  A 
narrow  tracing 
breid  hermotiixet 
coat,  cepe,  end  cep 


To  those  Schoob  having  a  definite  bud¬ 
get  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of 
theb  Band,  and  those  desiring  a  db- 
tinctive  type  of  uniform,  thb  presents 
a  qiecial  appeal  and  should  be  given 
consideration. 
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Left:  For  ^rmctiad  romson*  the  combimmtiom  suit  mmd  empe  u 
being  more  gemerMy  miogted.  With  this  type  cape  the 
doeerer  may  lay  mtHe  the  coat  whom  the  mercury  it  hij^  end 
with  uniform  uadm^-dreuing  an  equaUy  well  untformed  ap- 
pearamce  it  maintained.  Right:  Hare  it  tometkimg  entirely 
digerent.  It  it  nifty,  neat,  practiad,  and  inexeentive.  It  it 
complete,  yet  leavet  the  wearer  free  of  incumbrance.  You’ll 
be  digereut  if  you  chooee  tomething  like  tkit 


Right:  A  Wett  Point  influence 
in  an  outfU  that  is  readily  md- 
putable  to  growing  boyt  and 
interchangeable  wh^  pertonnel 
changes.  The  jacket  Imees  in 
the  back,  always  giving  a  fitted 
appearance 


Left:  May  we  call  this  a  Volga 
boatman  model  with  its  Rus¬ 
sian  blouse  egect?  Here  again 
the  freedom  of  this  model,  for 
bandtmen  who  steed  dteir  arttu, 
it  a  feature 


One  of  the  biggest  questions  that 
you  will  be  called  igwn  to  decide,  and 
one  that  will  solve  a  great  many  of 
your  problems  is  the  question  of  where 
to  purchase  your  uniforms.  Most  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  puldish  a 
catalog  of  uniforms  in  which  you  are 
sure  to  find  many  fine  designs  showing 
the  kind  and  quality  of  work  they  do. 
Some  of  them  devote  considerable 
space  to  those  designs  especially 
adapted  to  School  use,  and  they  will 
also  design  especially  for  you. 

In  writing  for  quotations  on  uni¬ 
forms,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  give  the 
manufacturer  some  idea  of  what  you 
have  in  mind  and  the  local  problems 
with  which  you  are  confronted.  This 
will  assist  him  in  directing  his  efforts 
along  lines  that  may  prove  of  the  most 
benefit  to  you.  At  the  same  time  the 
promptness  and  individual  attention 
that  your  inquiry  receives  will  demon¬ 
strate  clearly  his  interest  in  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  his  desire  to  serve  you 
intelligently. 

To  purchase  uniforms  on  a  price  ba¬ 


sis  only  usually  results  in  dis^)point- 
ment.  It  is  as  true  of  uniforms  as  of 
any  other  commodity  that  we  get  no 
more  than  we  pay  for.  The  puice  must 
be  based  on  the  value  of  the  materials 
used  as  well  as  the  style,  tailoring  and 
quality  built  into  the  uniform. 

There  have  been  instances  of  where 
schools  have  prepared  specifications  de¬ 
scribing  in  a  general  way  the  style  of 
uniform,  the  trimming  and  weight  and 
color  of  material.  This  procedure  is 
not  a  sound  one  unless  the  school  re¬ 
quests  that  bids  submitted  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  completely  made  up  sam¬ 
ple,  in  which  case  the  School  in  justice 
to  the  manufacturer  should  agree  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  pay  for  the  sample.  Other¬ 
wise  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  would  mean  nothing  whatever 
because  of  the  vast  difference  in  the 
style,  and  methods  of  making  that 
might  be  employed. 

A  |;4an  that  has  been  used  success¬ 
fully  b  to  specify  a  reasonaUe  amount 
that  you  expect  to  put  into  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  request  offers  on  the  best 


uniform  that  can  be  furnished  for  that 
amount.  Thb  eliminates  many  of  the 
“price  haxards”  and  opens  the  way  for 
individual  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
numufacturer,  and  b  absolute  assur¬ 
ance  of  full  vahio  for  your  money. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  uni¬ 
forms  of  any  kind  may  look  well  when 
they  are  new,  and  even  those  of  m- 
ferior  quality  will  make  a  good  showing 
when  not  in  direct  comparison  with 
others.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  b  after  the  equipment  has 
been  used  for  a  time  that  the  real  qual¬ 
ity  and  unchanging  fit  and  style  begins 
to  make  itself  apparent;  also  that  in 
the  contests  where  appearance  counts 
for  a  great  deal,  your  uniform  will  be 
seen  in  direct  contrast  with  those  of 
many  others. 

Let  us  emphasize  that  thb  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  you  must  have 
the  most  expensive  and  elaborate  type 
of  uniform,  but  whatever  the  type  or 
style,  it  should  be  of  good  quality,  cor¬ 
rectly  taOored  and  tastefully  designed. 

(CoBtianed  on  page  36) 
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“If  /  were  a 
School 

Superintendent” 


Has  the  old  adage  Children  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard**  outlived  its 
usefulness  f  This  noted  artist  thinks  so. 


Talking  over  the  subject  of  the 
future  of  music  in  America,  in 
which  be  is  vitally  interested, 
Edward  Johnson,  famous  opera  tenor 
and  concert  artist,  recently  expressed 
some  of  his  carefully  thought-out  ideas 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  “A  Musical  America.” 

Mr.  Johnson  is  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  one  of  the  very  surest  means  to 
stimulate  the  cause  of  music  is  to  begin 
in  the  schools  with  the  children  in  the 
lower  grades.  He  enlarged  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  main  as  follows: 

‘‘Children’s  concerts  and  the  radio 
have  already  helped  a  great  deal.  When 
I  see  business  men  who  are  deeply  en¬ 
grossed  in  their  own  work,  taking  an  in¬ 
terest  in  musical  endeavors  and  helping 
to  support  them,  I  feel  sure  that  they 
are  fundamentally  musical  and  might 
have  been  musicians — perhaps  not  pro¬ 
fessionals,  but  at  least  creditable  ama¬ 
teurs — if  they  had  had  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  when  they  were  young.  Music 
should  be  enjoyed  as  books  and  plays 
are  enjoyed. 

“Now  if  I  were  the  superintendent 
of  a  school  instead  of  a  musician,  busily 
engaged  in  making  music  myself,  I 
should  have  a  department  to  train  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  use  of  the  imaginati<m. 

“You  will  see  at  once  how  important 
that  is  if  you  stop  to  realise  that  we 
get  emotional  values  throu^  the.  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  only  in  that  way.  I  feel 
we  have  made  the  mistake  of  approach¬ 
ing  our  problem  from  the  wrong  end. 


It  is  into  the  children,  not  into  the  older 
generation  that  we  should  instill  the 
fundamentals  of  music,  of  the  arts  in 
general,  or  of  living.  They  should  be 
trained  to  get  the  fullest  enjoyment 
from  all  the  senses.  If  the  imagination 
were  developed  from  childhood  we 


Should  a 
School 
Musician 
Know  the 
Language  of 
the  Baton 
? 


Didn’t  that  stop  you?  That  is  the 
title  of  am  articU  by  Fred  E.  Waters, 
author  of  the  Music  ComductoFs  Manual, 
scheduled  to  appear  in  the  December  is¬ 
sue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  This 
artide  by  Mr.  Waters  is  not  only  Mil«r- 
taining  but  extremely  enlightening.  Mr. 
Waters  tcill  tell  you  a  great  many  thitsgs 
about  “"the  Language  of  the  Baton”  and 
his  artide  will  be  illustrated  with  many 
interesting  charts,  clarifying  the  text. 
Don’t  miss  this  unusual  feature,  it  is 
scheduled  for  appearance  in  an  early 
issue.  Watch  for  k. 


would  have  audiences  whose  ears  and 
minds  were  carefully  trained  to  hear  and 
appreciate  good  musk.  The  listener 
would  hear  with  the  same  appreciative 
and  sensitive  ear  as  that  of  the  per¬ 
former. 

“It  seems  to  me  unfortunate,  that 
the  custom  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  is 
to  teach  children  constant  repression 
from  earliest  days,  instead  of  self-ex¬ 
pression.  That  self-expression  needs  to 
be  governed  by  a  keen  sense  of  im:o- 
portion  goes  without  saying — but  one 
long  schooled  in  repression  and  restraint 
naturally  finds  it  difficult  to  portray  to 
his  public,  as  a  mature  artist  in  later 
years,  the  big  emotions  that  are  the  very 
life  of  opera  and  song. 

“No  doubt  that  is  why  we  are  so  often 
accused  of  being  cold,  or  of  not  loving 
our  music  as  some  of  the  other  nations 
do.  We  are  reserved,  it  is  true;  we  con¬ 
stantly  hold  ourselves  in  check.  Foi'- 
tunately  we  have  begun  to  change  our 
attitude.  We  have  not  the  tradition  of 
some  of  the  older  countries,  but  we  will 
have  them  eventually.  We  will  produce 
and  are  even  now  producing  great  musi¬ 
cians.” 

Mr.  Johnson  finished  his  remarks  with 
this  reason  of  his  hope  for  the  future  of 
music  in  our  country.  “It  is  in  the  new 
generation  coming  from  the  schools,  the 
millions  and  millions  of  children  that 
are  being  tau{^  the  great  fundamentals 
of  music  with  their  other  lessons  and 
the  relation  of  these  fundamentals  to 
Ufe.” 
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TWIRLING 

4 


The  next  movement  from  the 
cartwheel,  which  was  described 
in  the  October  issue,  photographs 
Nos.  5  and  6,  is  to  pass  the  Baton 
around  the  back.  This  is  the  etementary 
pass  around  the  back  arithout  the  twirl. 
The  twirling  pass  will  come  later.  Do 
a  side  cartwheel  with  the  left  hand.  To 
do  this,  catch  the  Baton  in  the  left 
hand  with  the  palm  up,  ball  to  the  rear. 
Now  dose  your  hand  over  staff  and  turn 
the  Baton  with  a  wrist  motion  to  ball 
forward  to  the  side  front  of  the  body, 
and  then  down  to  the  ground,  bringing 
ball  tg>  to  the  back  and  pass  around 
your  back  into  the  ri^  hand,  as  shown 
in  pbotogr^jh  No.  7.  After  receiving 
Baton  in  the  rig^  hand,  Ining  your  ri^t 
hand  around  to  the  side  and  a  little  for¬ 
ward  with  tip  of  the  Baton  toward  the 
ground,  as  in  photograph  No.  8. 

Now  prepare  for  the  two-hand  spin 
in  front  of  the  body,  which  is  the  same 
movement  as  the  side  cartwheel,  but 
done  in  front  of  you.  See  photograph 
No.  5,  October  issue.  Bring  the  ferrule 
end  up,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
Baton  a  push  by  turning  the  hand  over 
to  palm  up. 


By 

L.  R.  Hammond 

Drum  Mofor,  Elmwood  Pork,  III., 
Autorieuu  Logion  Drum  mud  Bugfm 
Corpm,  Pott  No.  686 

At  this  point  the  Baton  is  in  the 
crotch  of  thumb  and  first  finger  and 
continues  to  turn  by  loosening  the  grip 
and  alloaring  the  Baton  to  ride  over  the 
thumb.  Now,  as  the  ball  is  moving 
toward  the  ground,  thrust  the  left  hand 
pohn  up  over  the  ri^t  wrist,  and  catch 
Baton  in  the  left  hand,  ferrule  end 
pointing  to  the  ri^t.  To  fix  this  idea  in 
your  mind,  think  of  crossing  both  hands, 
one  bdow  the  other.  The  momentum 
oi  the  spinning  Baton  will  make  it  pass 
ri^t  into  your  left  hand  or  vice  versa. 
The  hand  that  is  making  the  catch  is 
always  placed  over  the  one  that  has 
made  the  twirl  After  you  have  grasped 
the  Baton  in  the  ri|^  hand,  pahn  up, 
you  turn  the  wrist  so  that  the  palm  is 
down,  and  you  are  in  the  same  position 
you  were  at  the  start  of  the  movemoit. 
Repeat  this  over  and  over  again  making 
a  continuous  twirl.  Practice  thb  move¬ 


ment  quite  a  bit,  particularly  at  the 
start  of  your  twirling  career,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  real  bask  movements  of 
twirling. 

Frmn  this  movement  we  do  an 
around-the-back  twirl.  Here’s  bow  you 
do  it.  After  grasping  the  Baton  in  the 
ri^  hand,  move  the  arm  to  the  right 
side,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
Baton  one  cinnplete  turn  as  in  photo¬ 
graph  No.  9.  Now,  with  extended  arm 
a  little  to  the  rear,  give  the  Baton  one 
and  a  half  turns,  at  the  same  time  drop¬ 
ping  hand  to  the  back  and  rear  of  your 
body  and  catch  with  the  left  hand  as 
shown  in  photograph  No.lO.  After  grasp¬ 
ing  Baton  in  the  left  hand,  give  Batra 
one  complete  turn,  allowing  the  ferrule 
end  to  go  to  the  back  of  the  arm,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  arm  up  to  about 
shoulder  height  and  a  little  forward. 
Now  3rou  give  the  Baton  one  and  a  half 
turns  by  bringing  the  ball  down  towards 
you  and  ferrule  end  coining  up  around 
to  the  front,  moving  the  arm  all  the 
whik  to  the  front  of  you.  When  you 
have  turned  your  wrist  over  as  far  as 
you  can,  grasp  the  Baton  with  the  ri^ 
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hand,  palm  down,  ball  to  the  right,  as 
in  photograph  No.  11. 

Spend  some  time  on  this  movement 
and  after  you  have  developed  it,  you 
will  be  able  to  throw  the  Baton  into 
the  right  hand  and  make  a  continuous 
twirling  pass,  which  looks  very  pretty. 
Be  sure  to  practice  this  so  that  you  get 
continuous  movement  and  grace  into  it, 
without  any  halt  or  stop.  After  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Baton  in  the  ri^t  hand,  repeat 
the  movement.  See  photograph  No.  11. 
This  particular  movement  should  always 
be  done  at  arm’s  length  and  not  too 
close  to  the  body.  It  will  look  free  and 
easy  if  you  do  it  away  from  the  body. 
In  other  words,  reach  out  as  far  as  you 
can  when  doing  it.  Another  advantage 
is  that  you  can  do  it  on  the  march  and 
while  you  are  moving,  if  you  ke^  it 
away  from  the  body.  From  the  twirling 
back  pass  movement  you  can  go  back 
to  the  two-hand  spin,  then  the  cart¬ 
wheels  and  then  figure  eight  and  wrist 
twirls. 

From  the  wrist  twirl  we  will  pass  the 
Baton  under  the  leg,  while  doing  the 
wrist  twirl  with  the  ri|^  hand.  Raise 
the  left  leg,  and  when  the  ferrule  end  is 
pointing  forward,  then  pass  ferrule'  end 
under  the  leg  and  grasp  the  Baton  with 
left  hand,  bottom  down,  as  in  photo¬ 
graph  No.  Ii2,  with  the  balancing  end 
close  to  the  ri^  hand.  The  idea  is  to 
catch  it  at  the  balancing  point  so  that 
you  go  into  continuous  twirls  without 
a  break.  Now  drop  the  left  leg  and  do 
the  wrist  twirl  with  the  left  hand,  and 
pass  the  Baton  under  the  right  leg. 


Then  you  can  go  back  over  the  move¬ 
ments  again  or  start  beating  time. 

To  go  into  beating  time  from  the 
twirling  movements  and  do  it  without 
stopiNng  is'  very  effective.  Never  st(^ 
the  motion  of  tie  Baton  from  aae  move¬ 
ment  to  the  other.  In  order  to  go  into 
beating  time,  do  the  figure  eight  with 
the  left  hand  in  front  of  you,  the  Baton 
held  loosely  at  the  balancing  point  be¬ 
tween  the  first  finger  and  thumb.  When 
the  ferrule  end  is  passing  over  the  left 

Photo  No.  15 


Photo  No.  12 

side  move  the  second  finger  around  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft  from 
where  it  rests  against  the  first  finger. 

Now  make  an  upward  sweep  and 
bring  the  Baton  over  to  the  right  side 
and  forward  as  in  photograph  No.  13. 
Now  allow  the  shaft  to  drop  between 
the  first  and  second  finger,  palm  up¬ 
wards.  When  the  ball  is  up  in  the  air, 
turn  the  hand  around  to  pabn  forward, 
which  causes  the  ball  end  to  fall  down- 
ward  and  when  the  ball  end  is  in  the 
downward  position,  grasp  the  shaft  with 
secmid,  third  and  fourth  fingers.  Then 
move  the  first  finger  around  the  shaft 
and  alongside  of  the  others,  and  you 
have  a  full  grip  on  the  Baton  for  beat¬ 
ing  time.  Do  this  without  slowing  up 
in  the  movement 

I  hesitate  to  give  you  too  much  at 
one  time  and  will  leave  the  fancy  move¬ 
ments  for  the  next  article. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  some 
of  my  readers  who  are  practicing  these 
twirling  lessons,  about  any  questions 
they  may  have  in  mind,  or  any  explana¬ 
tions  that  I  have  not  made  sufi&ciently 
clear.  It  is  rather  hard  to  show  these 
movements  in  fidl  detail  with  a  limited 
number  of  photographs.  It  would  al¬ 
most  take  a  lecture  accompanied  by  a 
motion  picture  film.  So  read  the  in¬ 
structions  carefully,  point  for  point,  and 
try  to  clear  them  up  yourselves. 

I  will  be  glad  to  get  all  of  your  ques¬ 
tions  and  answer  them  in  a  later  issue. 


A  Ten  Dollar 

Lesson  in 
Trumpeting 

The  Third  of  a  Series 


By  W.  W.  Wagner 


The  inspintion  for  this  article  is 
a  young  man  who  recently  came 
to  me  for  trumpet  lessons.  He 
had  been  playing  for  some  time  but  was 
having  much  trouble  and  was  very 
badly  discouraged.  It  seemed  that  his 
greatest  difficulty  was  missing  notes  that 
should  have  been  easy  for  him.  Inac¬ 
curacy  was  his  greatest  fault  and  he  was 
both  embarrassed  and  discouraged  to  a 
point  where  he  was  about  ready  to  give 
up  the  trumpet.  I  gave  him  a  solo  to 
memorise  and  after  a  wedc’s  effort  he 
was  unable  to  play  it  without  looking 
at  his  musk.  He  could  play  it  fairly 
well  with  the  musk  in  front  of  him  but 
cotdd  iKk  do  so  without  his  music. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  writer 
pla)red  a  vaudeville  engagentent  with  an 
orchestra  aiKl  of  course,  all  of  the  musk 
had  to  be  memorised.  One  poor  fellow, 
a  trombone  player,  simply  could  not 
memoriae  his  music  and  spent  many 
weary  hours  of  practice  in  an  effort  to 
do  so.  Later  when  we  were  on  our  tour 
he  was  still  having  troidde  and  had  to 
continue  to  study  his  parts  daily  to  keep 
them  in  his  mind.  He  was  in  the  pro¬ 
verbial  hot  water  all  of  the  time  and 
the  engagement  was  anything  but  pleas¬ 
ant  for  him.  What  was  the  reason  for 
his  difficulty? 

Was  it  a  matter  of  a  poor  memory? 
Yes,  perhaps,  but  there  was  something 
else  wrong  which  was  more  fundamental 


and  which  is  more  to  be  discussed 
herein.  This  is  not  intended  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  “how  to  memoriae,”  but  to  show 
you  how  to  play  more  accurately  and 
more  easily.  A  poor  memory  is  just  a 
symptom  which  is  at  least  partly  elimi¬ 
nated  when  the  root  of  the  trouble  is 
removed. 

Before  you  is  a  sheet  of  music,  a  solo 
or  a  popular  melody,  which  you  have 
never  played  before.  Look  at  it  and 
what  does  it  mean  to  you?  Is  it  only 
a  page  with  a  jumble  of  notes  and  does 
it  only  mean  so  many  eighth  notes  and 
quarter  notes  which  must  be  pla)red  by 
pushing  down  certain  valves?  If  that 
is  vdiat  it  means,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  you  are  going  to  miss  many  notes 
the  first  time  you  play  it.  Or  does  it 
appeal  to  you  in  a  different  way?  Does 
it  appeal  to  your  ear?  Can  you  visual¬ 
ise  the  tune  by  looking  at  the  music? 
Could  ]rou  sing  the  number  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy?  If  you  can  answer 
“yes”  to  these  last  four  questions  )rou 
are  on  the  right  track  but  if  you  cannot 
answer  “yes,”  then  make  up  your  mind 
that  you  have  a  job  ahead  of  yourself. 

Bb,  D,  F  and  even  false  fingering  on 
Ab  above  the  staff,  and  Bb  above  that 
are  all  played  with  the  first  valve.  In 
a  rapid  passage  it  is  very  easy  for  the 
pUyer  to  put  down  the  rif^t  valve  but 
play  the  wrong  note  if  he  has  no  clear 
mental  pkture  of  how  the  note  should 


SOUND  before  he  plays  it.  Starting  at 
middle  B  natural  we  have  D*  and  F* 
right  near  it,  all  played  with  the  second 
valve  to  confuse  the  player.  A  half 
tone  higher  comes  a  number  of  open 
tones,  close  together,  which  can  easily 
be  missed  in  ^)ite  of  the  fact  that  the 
I^yer  may  be  fingering  them  correctly. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  player  must 
THINK  his  music  and  must  cultivate 
the  ability  to  create  in  his  mind  an 
accurate  imture  of  how  the  music  is  to 
SOUND  before  it  is  actually  played. 
This  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may  seem 
and  can  be  accomplished  by  constantly 
keeping  it  in  mind.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  the  player  secure  a  group  of  tech¬ 
nical  exercises  and  study  a  few  measures 
very  carefully  before  attempting  to  play 
them.  Sing  them,  slowly,  carefully. 
Then  {day  them  on  your  comet  or  trum¬ 
pet.  Continue  this  sort  of  practice  and 
I  guarantee  that  you  will  play  more 
accuratdy  and  that  you  will  be  able  to 
memoriae  more  easQy. 

A  musician  once  told  me  a  story  of  a 
young  man  who  was  hired  by  a  concert 
company  in  which  my  informant  was 
laying.  He  told  me  that  this  man  had 
memoriaed  his  musk  for  the  entire  con¬ 
cert  by  simply  studying  the  parts  and 
not  actually  playing  a  note  until  his  first 
concert.  This  was  done  on  the  train 
under  the  observation  of  my  friend. 
When  he  played  the  music,  he  did  so 
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without  hesiUtioo  and  it  seemed  as  if 
he  had  been  playing  this  musk  for  years. 
The  secret  of  this  apparently  amasing 
feat  of  memory  was  simply  this  musi¬ 
cian’s  ability  to  do  the  thing  ediich  we 
have  already  suggested  within*  this  arti¬ 
cle,  fdus  an  excellent  job  of  concentra- 
tioh. 

It  is  important,  however,  for  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  artkle  to  understand  that 
this  is  not  meant  as  a  cure-all  for  a 
poor  memory  or  for  inaccuracy  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  common  faults  and 
one  of  the  easiest  to  correct.  Too  many 
players  try  to  do  their  pla)ring  without 
thinking  and  so  far  n<^x»dy  seems  to 
have  discovered  just  how  that  can  be 
dene  To  be  mentally  alert  is  or  should  ' 
be,  (be  first  rule  that  a  teacher  should 
give  a  pupil  and  no  lesson  should  go  by 
without  reminding  the  student  of  it. 

The  player  who  can  think  a  little 
faster  than  his  neighbor,  can  execute 
faster  on  his  instrument.  The  player 
who  concentrates  his  mind  on  his  musk 


plays  better  and  makes  fewer  mistakes. 
The  cometist  who  is  mentally  akrt  is 
the  outstanding  ptfformer.  The  musi¬ 
cian  who  ciiltivates  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  ediat  he  is  doing  will  play  fewer 
"blue”  notes  and  will  improve  his  play¬ 
ing  very  markedly. 

The  student  comet  or  trumpet  player 
will  go  to  a  teacher  expecting  to  leam 
some  mysterious  “secret”  which  will 
immediately  enable  him  to  become  an 
artist.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain 
things  which  the  player  must  Icara,  to 
become  better  than  average  but  there 
are  other  things,  just  as  important, 
whkh  he  should  be  told  about.  These 
other  things  are  deeply  fundamental  and 
are  as  important  in  learning  to  become 
a  Lindber^  or  a  Babe  Ruth  as  they  are 
to  the  comet  player  who  is  ambitious  to 
improve  his  ikying,  not  the  least  of 
which,  is  to  THINK  what  he  is  doing  at 
all  times. 

I  have  made  two  pktures  to  illustrate 


to  you  correct  and  incorrect  posture.  If 
you  will  study  them  closely  you  will  be 
in^nessed  by  the  fact  that  one  pkture 
makes  the  player  s^ipear  to  be  alert 
whik  the  other  pkture  impresses  you 
as  slovenly. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  gained 
by  correct  posture  such  as  better  ap¬ 
pearance,  easier  breathing,  etc.,  but  I 
have  always  been  a  firm  believer  that 
whm  a  idayer  sits  in  a  slovenly  fashion 
he  is  probably  thinking  that  same  way, 
and  that  if  he  sits  up  strain  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  deeply  interested  in  what 
he  is  dmng,  that  he  has  his  mind  on  the 
alert.  << 

(X  course,  we  will  always  have  the 
poser  who  may  seem  to  be  wide  awake 
bik  who  is  only  striking  an  attitude  for 
the  sake  of  appearances.  Pose,  if  you 
must,  because  it'  will  eventually  become 
a  habit  ...  sit  iq>  strai^  .  .  .  keep 
your  mind  concentrating  on  your  play¬ 
ing  ..  .  think  what  you  are  doing. 


Acoustics 

of  Musical  Instruments 


fV ritten  So  You  Can  Understand  It 


By  Lloyd  Loar,  M.  M. 

Noted  Acoustical  Engineer  and 
Lecturer  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  Physics  of  Music. 


The  remaining  acoustical  charac¬ 
teristic  of  tone  with  which  we 
should  be  familiar  seems  to  be 
the  most  complicated  of  all.  Yet  this 
complexity  is  only  apparent.  It  is  only 
that  the  reason  for  this  partktilar  char¬ 
acteristic  is  not  so  obvious  as  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  characteristics  of  pitch  and 
intensity.  This  remaining  characteristic, 
which  will  occrgiy  our  time  during  the 
reading  and  writing  of  this  installment, 
is  the  one  that  gives  tone  its  individu¬ 
ality.  It  is  whatever  it  is  in  tone  that 
makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  between 
different  sorts  of  musical  tone,  even 
when  thdr  pitch  aitd  intensity  are  iden- 
ticaL  Any  certain  note,  as  A  at  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  440,  and  produced  with  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  degree  of  loudness, 
sounds  entirely  different  from  the  vio¬ 
lin,  the  vkdoncello,  the  trumpet,  the 
voice,  the  piano,  the  flute,  or  any  one 
of  the  numerous  instruments  used  in 
musk.  There  is  even  a  distmct  differ¬ 
ence  as  between  two  instruments  or 
voices  of  the  same  kind.  This  quality 
of  tone  that  allows  us  to  identify  its 
source  is  known  as  tone-color  or  timbre, 
and  the  way  in  whkh  we  acquire  an 
understanding  of  its  bask  characteristks 
is  similar  to  our  means  of  inquiry  into 
the  reasons  behind  pitch  and  intensity. 

We  will  first  study  some  oscillograph 
tracing  photographs  of  various  tones 
from  different  instruments  as  shown  in 
the  reproduction  of  them  herewith.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison  we  give  first 
a  photograph  of  the  tracing  from  the 
tone  of  a  tuning-fork.  No.  1  in  the  cvL 
As  we  have  already  observed  in  the  first 
installment  of  this  series,  the  pattern  is 
a  smooth  regular  curve.  The  length  of 
each  wave  pattern  shows  us  the  fre¬ 
quency,  and  its  amplitude  or  the  height 
of  each,  wave  gives  us  a  standard  by 
whkh  to  measwe  the  intensity.  The 
pitch  of  this  tone  b  F  on  the  top  line 
of  the  staff,  with  A  at  440.  No.  2  is 


the  tracing  from  this  same  F  as  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  piano.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  have  the  intensity  of  the  two 
tones  the  same.  As  nearly  as  the  ear 
could  judge  they  were  of  equal  louditess, 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  two  wave  pat¬ 
terns  indicates  that  they  were,  because 
this  amplitude  is  the  same  in  each  trac¬ 


ing.  Likewise  the  length  of  each  wave 
pattern  is  the  same  in  the  two  tracinp, 
as  we  would  expect  it  to  be,  because  the 
pitch  is  the  same  in  each  case.  And 
we  have  already  seen  that  pitch  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  frequetKy  of  the  units  that 
make  ig>  sound,  that  is  tgwn  how  numy 
of  them  are  generated  in  a  second  of 
time;  we  also  know  that  the  frequency 
of  these  units  controls  the  length  of 
their  pattern  in  a  tracing  of  this  sort, 
and  that  the  more  of  them  there  are  in 
a  second  of  time  the  shorter  they  will 
be  in  the  tracing,  while  the  fewer  of 
them  in  a  second  of  time  the  longer 
the  pattern  for  each  oite  in  the  tracing. 
So  the  two  things  that  we  know  are  the 
same  in  the  two  tones  are  accounted  for 
logically  in  the  two  photographs.  The 


same  pitch  by  the  same  wave-length  or 
frequency  in  each,  and  the  same  inten¬ 
sity  by  the  same  amplitude  or  heii^  of 
wave  in  each.  But  aside  from  these  two 
similarities  the  two  patterns  are  entirely 
different.  The  piatw  tone  pattern  is  not 
a  smooth  regular  curve  as  it  is  for  the 
tuning-fork.  It  has  several  small  inden¬ 
tations  in  it,  and  while  these  are  the 
same  for  each  wave  so  that  each  wave 
pattern  for  the  piano  tone  is  identical 
with  each  other  wave  pattern  in  the 
same  tracing,  these  tracinp  show  that 
the  indentations  in  any  wave  are  each 
one  different  from  the  other  indentations 
in  the  same  wave.  It  is  certair^r  logical 
to  assume  temporarily  at  least  that  this 
difference  in  shape  of  the  two  wave  pat¬ 
terns  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
of  their  tone  color. 

Before  we  conclude  finally  that 
this  is  the  case,  however,  a  study 
of  tracinp  from  other  tones  is  desira¬ 
ble.  No.  3  is  from  another  piano  tone. 
It  was  played  very  loudly,  and  its 
greater  intensity  is  shown  by  the  greater 
height  of  the  wave  or  its  increased  am¬ 
plitude.  It  is  also  three  octaves  lower 
in  pitch  and  its  wave  pattern  is  just 
eight  times  as  long  as  that  of  the  tun¬ 
ing-fork,  or  the  F  shown  in  No.  2.  This 
shows  a  frequency  for  No.  3  that  is  one- 
eighth  that  of  Nos.  i  or  2.  An  octave 
bdow  No.  2  would  have  a  frequeiKy 
yi  that  of  No.  2,  an  octave  below  that 
a  frequency  of  >4  that  or  of  No.  2, 
and  an  octave  below  that  a  frequency 
of  >4  of  or  of  No.  2.  But  the 
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pattern  of  No.  3  is  entirely  unlike  that 
of  eitber  1  w  2  and  our  ears  tdl  us 
that  the  quality  of  tone  is  also  entirdy 
different.  Even  thou|^  2  and  3  are  both 
piano  tones  they  haven’t  the  same  char¬ 
acter.  They  would  not  have  on  any 
piano.  The  high  F  towls  to  have  a  tml- 
liant,  rather  thin  tone;  the  low  F  a  rich, 


and  if  one  of  them  is  caused  to  produce 
tone,  the  other  one,  if  it  is  reasonably 
close  to  the  one  sounding,  will  also  be¬ 
gin  to  sound.  The  vibrations  from  the 
first  will  start  the  second  to  vibratmg 
and  its  vitnations  soon  bectnae  powerful 
enoui^  to  produce  tone.  A  convenient 
way  to  prove  this  is  to  tune  the  A  string 
on  a  violin  exactly  to  the  A  on  a  piano, 
hold  the  vidin  so  its  sound-board  is 
parallel  and  close  to  the  piano  sdmid- 
board  without  the  fingers  touching  the 
A  violin  string,  then  sound  piano  A  vig- 
ormisly.  Violin  A  will  immediately  be¬ 
gin  to  sound.  We  can  use  this  fact  of 
sympathetic  vibration  to  examine  piano 
tone,  and  we  will  apply  it  to  the  low  F 
shown  in  No.  3.  Without  using  the  sus¬ 
taining  pedal  press  down  the  key  con¬ 
trolling  the  F*  a  half-step  above  tbe  F 
shown  in  No.  3,  found  on  the  first  space 
bdow  the  bass  clef.  Press  this  F*  key 
down  slowly  and  carefully  so  that  the 
hammer  does  not  strike  the  string.  The 
damper  in  connection  with  this  key  n 
now  raised  and  the  F*  string  is  free  to 
sound  if  anything  starts  it  vibrating. 
Keep  the  Ft  key  down  and  strike  the 


substantial  tone — and  the  difference  is 
not  accounted  for  by  their  difference  in 
pitch.  Again  it  seems  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  shape  of  the  wave  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  tone-color.  No.  4  is 
a  tracing  from  the  tone  of  a  tuba  play¬ 
ing  Ct  below  middle  C  and  ikying  it 
fortissimo.  This  pattern  has  greater 
ami^itude  even  than  No.  3  and  our  ears 
tell  us  h  is  louder;  in  fact,  vdien  a  tuba 
chooses  to  play  fortissimo  in  its  vpptr 
register  nothing  else  in  the  way  of  a 
musical  instrument  has  much  chance  to 
outdo  it  in  the  matter  of  amplitude.  The 
wave  pattern  is  five  times  as  long  as  that 
in  Nos.  1  or  2  and  a  table  of  frequencies 
would  tell  us  that  it  should  have  1/5 
tbe  frequency  of  1  or  2  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  C*.  But  the  wave  pattern  is 
again  entirely  different  from  any  of  the 
others,  just  as  the  quality  of  tuba  tone 


difference  in  pitch  is  accounted  for  by 
the  wave  length  sHiich  is  twice  as  long 
as  that  in  1  or  2  and  so  wotdd  have  half 
the  frequency.  But  again  the  wave  pat¬ 
tern  is  entirely  different  from  any  of  the 
others,  just  as  the  violin  tone  u  entirely 
different.  Everything  so  far  indicates 
that  the  difference  in  tone  color  of  the 
five  tones  so  far  examined  accounts 
solely  for  the  difference  in  the  wave  pat¬ 
terns  secured  by  this  oscillograph 
method  of  analysing  tones. 


Fig.  5  Vioibt  tana. 

Four  laaaa  paflarwi. 


F  key  below  it  firmly  so  that  F  sotmds 
loudly,  bolding  the  F  key  down  for  a 
secemd  or  so  and  then  releasing  tbe  key. 
If  the  Ft  piano  tone  has  anything  in  it 
that  is  also  in  the  F  piano  tone  this 
will  cause  it  to  sound  so  that  we  can 
hear  it  separatdy  and  identify  it.  Do 
this  in  turn  with  each  note  in  the  octave 
above  the  F.  The  response  secured  wiU 
dqiend  <m  the  sensitivity  of  the  sound¬ 
board  for  the  piano  used,  but  it  will  in 
any  case  tell  us  something. 


IN  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  tbe  tone  itself  that  cause 
this  difference  in  wave  patterns,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  difference  in  tone-color,  we 
will  examine  piano  tone  in  another  way. 
We  all  know  that  if  two  vibrating  bod¬ 
ies  are  exactly  in  tune  with  each  other 


From  F*  we  get  nothing.  From  G 
we  may  get  a  faint  F  three  octaves 
above  the  open  G  string  used.  From 


is  different  from  that  of  the  piano  or 
tuning-fork.  No.  5  shows  the  tone  from 
a  violin  ikying  the  F  an  octave  lower 
than  the  F  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  playing 
it  forte.  The  greater  intensity  of  tone 
over  1  and  2  is  shown  by  the  greater 
amplitude  of  the  wave  pattern,  and  the 


InttrvaU—  Octave.  Fifth.  Fourth. 
Frequency 

Ratio—  It  3 
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Frequency —  88  170  S64 


Major  third.  Minor  thirds.  Major  second. 
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we  may  get  a  distinct  C  two  octaves 
and  a  major  third  above  the  open  Ab. 
From  A  we  may  get  an  A  two  octaves 
above  the  open  A.  From  Bb  we  get 
nothing.  From  B  we  may  get  a  faint 
D*  two  octaves  and  a  major  third  above 
the  opra  B.  From  C  we  get  a  distinct 
C  two  octaves  above  the  open  string  C. 
From  Db  we  may  get  a  faint  F  two 
octaves  and  a  major  third  above  the 
open  D^.  From  D  we  get  a  distinct  A 
one  octave  and  a  fifth  above  the  opm 
D.  From  Eb  we  may  get  a  faint  Eb 
two  octaves  above  the  open  Eb.  From 
E  we  get  no  reHxmse.  From  the  F  an 
octave  higher  than  the  low  F  key  struck 
we  get  the  most  distinct  response  of  all 
and  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  F  key 
pressed  down  so  it  will  not  vibrate  the 
string.  This  low  F  piano  tone  which 
we  have  been  strikii^  u  very  evidently 
not  quite  what  it  seems  to  be.  Instead 
of  being  merely  this  low  F  R  has  mixed 
in  with  the  low  F  that  we  hear  as  the 
pRch  of  the  tone  a  variety  of  other 
pitches  that  yet  do  not  change  the  pitch 
of  the  low  F  itself  and  that  we  are  not 
normally  conscious  of  as  separate 
pitches  at  all.  If  we  arrange  in  order 
these  other  tones  that  we  have  identified 
as  part  of  the  piano  tone  for  the  low  F, 
putting  them  on  the  staff  for  conven¬ 
ience  and  representing  the  low  F  itself 
with  a  whole  note  and  the  other  tones 
with  quarter  notes,  wc  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  relationship  shown  be¬ 
tween  the  tones.  The  first  interval  is 
an  octave,  next  a  fifth,  then  a  fourth, 
then  a  major  third,  thoi  two  minor 
thirds,  then  a  major  second.  If  we  cal¬ 
culate  their  frequency  relationship  as 
indicated  in  the  last  previous  install¬ 
ment  of  this  series  we  find  that  the  first 
added  tone  has  twice  the  frequency  of 
the  low  F,  the  neid  three  times,  then 
four  times,  then  five  times,  six  times, 
seven  times,  and  ei^t  times.  The  staff 
on  the  preceding  page  shows  the  low  F, 
the  added  tones,  and  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  frequency  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  low  F. 

IF  we  wish  to  attack  this  problem 
from  another  angle  we  do  so  as  fol¬ 
lows.  A  perforated  disk  with  eight  cir¬ 
cles  of  holes  is  prepared  as  in  our  first 
installment.  The  inner  row  of  holes 
nearest  the  center  has  four  evenly 
spaced  holes;  just  outside  this  row  of 
holes  is  another  with  eif^t  evenly 
spaced  holes;  then  one  with  twelve 
evenly  spaced  holes;  then  one  with  six¬ 
teen  evenly  spaced  holes;  then  twenty, 
then  24,  then  28,  and  for  the  outside 


row  nearest  the  edge  32  evenly  spaced 
holes.  Next  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
so  that  a  stream  of  air  can  be  blown 
throu^  any  circle  of  holes  and  with 
any  desired  degree  of  force  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  air-stream  for  the 
other  circles,  so  that  all  of  them  may  be 
blown,  any  two  of  them,  any  three,  any 
four,  etc.,  and  with  varying  degrees  of 
force  for  each.  This  is  usually  done 
with  an  air-pump  and  a  tube  leading 
from  it  to  an  outlet  having  a  vent  for 
each  circle  of  holes  on  the  disk,  with  a 
valve  for  each  vent,  to  control  the  force 
of  the  air-stream.  If  we  blow  through 
the  inner  row  only  we  get  a  certain 
pitch.  If  we  blow  throu^  all  the  rows 
at  once,  making  the  inner  row  loudest 
and  the  outer  weakest  with  the  ones  in 
between  louder  as  they  approach  the  in¬ 
ner  row,  we  get  the  same  pitch  or  note 
as  for  the  inner  row  alone  but  with  an 
entirely  different  tone-cdor.  We  can 
combine  these  various  pitches  in  any 
way  we  choose,  changing  the  intensity 
of  them,  changing  the  ones  included 
with  the  inner  row,  but  as  long  as  the 
inner  row  is  sounded  stronf^y  that  u 
the  pitch  we  hear  and  the  other  pitches, 
however  used,  only  change  the  tone-' 
c(dor. 

We  see  from  this  that  musical  tone 
is  for  the  most  part  a  complex  tone.  It 
is  composed  of  other  tones  than  the  one 
we  hear  as  the  pitch  of  the  tone,  and 
the  way  in  which  these  additional  tones 
are  assembled,  their  relative  intensity  to 
the  tone  giving  the  pitch  and  to  each 
other,  and  their  presence  or  absence,  de¬ 
termines  the  timbre  or  color  of  the  tone 
heard.  Scientists  call  these  parts  of 
tones  partiak.  The  lowest  one  is  the 
first  partial,  next  the  second,  then  the 
third,  etc.  Musicians  call  them  over¬ 
tones  or  harmonics,  although  it  is  not 
correct  to  do  so.  Overtones  and  har¬ 
monics  are  not  the  same.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  frequency  rdation 
shown  the  piano  tone  analysed  and 
by  the  artificially  compounded  tone  of 
the  disk  was  in  the  pit^rtion  of  whole 
numbers.  The  lowest  inched  time, 
which  governs  the  pitch  of  the  note  and 
its  place  on  the  staff,  is  known  as  the 
fundamental.  And  the  other  tones  were 
two,  three,  four,  etc.,  times  the  funda¬ 
mental  in  frequency.  When  this  pro¬ 
portion  governs  the  freqtiency  of  the 
added  tones  or  upper  partials  they  are 
consonant  with  the  fundamental  and 
blend  it  so  thorou^ily  that  their  intch 
is  not  heard.  In  this  case  R  is  correct 
to  call  the  first  tone  the  fundamental 


and  the  ones  above  R  harmonics.  But 
the  added  tones  are  not  always  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  fundamental,  in  some 
cases  they  are  6^4  or  some  other  frac¬ 
tional  number  times  the  fundamental. 
When  they  are  not  a  whole  number  of 
times  the  fundamental  they  do  not 
blend  with  it  smoothly,  but  stand  out 
plainly  and  sound  out  of  tune. 
partials  in  bells  are  of  this  character, 
and  bell  tone  for  that  reason  sounds  out 
of  tune.  Partials  of  this  dissonant  na¬ 
ture  are  properly  called  overtones. 

The  term  of  the  scientist,  partials, 
applies  to  both  harmonics  and  over¬ 
tones  and  also  includes  the  fundamental 
which  b  the  first  partial.  Overtones  are 
dissonant  u^ier  partiab,  above  the  first, 
and  harmonics  are  consonant  upper  par¬ 
tiab.  There  are  no  generally  used  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  that  produce  dissonant 
upper  partials  or  overtones.  Belb  do, 
so  do  trian^es,  tuning-forks  when  struck 
on  the  edge,  and  metal  plates  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  type. 

Many  of  the  tones  from  musical  in¬ 
struments  have  very  few  harmonics  or 
none  at  all.  Tones  from  any  source 
around  high  C  and  upwards  have  a 
tendency  to  lose  their  harmonics;  this 
b  especially  true  of  soprano  voices,  the 
flute,  violin,  and  piano.  It  b  noticeable 
that  high  tones  on  various  instruments 
have  a  tendency  to  the  same  tone-color. 
The  reason  they  do  not  sound  abso¬ 
lutely  the  same  b  because  we  distin¬ 
guish  tones  from  various  instruments  by 
other  differences  than  that  ,  of  txme-color. 
The  way  in  which  tone  starts  and  stops, 
the  way  in  which  the  instrument  itself 
produces  the  tqpe,  helps  to  identify  it 
with  the  instrument  producing  it.  When 
uy  of  these  factors  make  a  definite 
change  of  their  own  in  the  wave  pattern, 
as  they  often  do,  then  the  change  of 
tone  they  produce  b  a  change  of  tone- 
color.  But  these  factors  do  not  always 
prodixe  a  change  in  the  wave-pattern. 
For  instance,  a  tone  of  hi^  pitch  that 
begins  with  an  impact,  sustains  awhile 
and  gradually  dies  out,  sounds  like  piano 
tone  even  when  it  has  no  harmonics. 

Much  musical  instrument  tone  of  the 
lower  and  middle  registers  has  as  many 
as  30  harmonics,  and  most  of  it  has 
eif^  or  more.  As  we  take  up  the  differ¬ 
ent  instruments  individually  we  will 
learn  more  about  their  dbtinctive  tone 
colors  and  harmonic  proportions.  Just 
now  the  important  thing  b  to  realise 
that  most  musical  tone  b  very  complex. 
(Coatiaveit  oa  page  43) 
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Want  to  be? 

By  Arthur  Olaf  Andersen 


There  are  many  degrees  of 
finesse  in  musicianship  just  as 
there  ate  many  degrees  of  skill 
in  every  form  of  art.  It  all  depends 
upon  ambition!  It  makes  very  little 
difference  whether  or  not  you  feel  you 
ate  sufficiently  gifted  to  slight  practice 
on  your  instrument  of  choice  for,  even 
though  things  are  easy  of  accomi^ish- 
ment,  your  degree  of  success  will  depend 
entirely  upon  your  ambition. 

We  have  known  of  countless  gifted 
performers  who  never  suqjceeded  simply 
because  of  mental  as  well  as  physical 
laziness.  Things  came  too  easily  for 
them  and  they  failed  to  exert  themselves 
to  stabilize  their  endowments  and  bring 
them  to  the  highest  possible  point  of 
achievement.  This  all  means  lack  of 
ambition.  It  would  almost  seem  under 
such  circumstances  that  a  less  gifted 
performer  has  a  better  opportunity  of 
arriving  at  the  top  of  his  [Kofession  than 
would  a  really  talented  aspirant  and  it 
is  invariably  true  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  plodder  is  the  one  who  generally 
gets  there,  for  he  sticks  and  sticks  until 
he  has  downed  all  the  obstacles  in  his 
path  and  overcome  all  the  mental  and 
physical  hazards. 

Musicians  are  never  over-endowed! 
There  may  be  evidences  of  startling  tal¬ 
ent  but  such  talent  is  limited  and  unless 
H  is  ripened  into  full  power  it  means 
but  very  little.  As  an  example,  take 
the  case  of  two  violin  students.  One 
has  perfect  pitch,  fine  hands  for  finger¬ 
ing  and  bowing,  retains  easily  all  that  is 


tau|d>f  fo  other  words,  all  is 

easy  for  him  as  he  starts  out  on  his 
career.  The  other  is  not  so  happily 
blessed  with  natural  endowments.  He 
has  only  a  nominally  good  ear  but  kem 
enou(^  to  be  developed.  His  hands  are 
somewhat  stiff  and  need  constant  atten¬ 
tion  in  order' to  keep  them  rriaxed  and 
susceptible  to  reflex.  He  generally  has 
to  be  told  a  thing  two  or  three  times 
before  it  finally  sticks  and  altogether  he 
is  quite  troublesome  to  his  instructor. 
But — and  this  is  important — he  has  a 
capacity  for  work  that  the  talented 
pupil  does  not  possess.  Which  of  these 
two  young  men  will  get  the  furthest  in 
his  work? 

Ihe  answer  is  quite  evident  for,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  the  greater  natural  talent  will 
arrive  at  the  point  where  his  endowed 
resources  end  and  he  must  labor  in  order 
to  advance  into  the  realm  of  actual 
accomplishment,  while  the  lesser  talent 
will  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  work 
has  become  more  difficult,  for  H  has  all 
been  plodding  and  grinding  for  him  and 
it  will  naturally  be  regular  routine  in  his 
existence.  Bitt  this  period  of  transition 
from  studentship  into  mastership  of  his 
instrument  is  the  crisis  point  in  the 
musical  careers  of  both  and  it  must  be 


passed  safely  before  either  is  safely 
launched  upon  the  road  to  usefulness. 

Thus  far  both  have  gained  to  about 
the  same  point  in  the  work  in  hand  and 
now  the  Inuadwiing  process  must  take 
place.  One  is  not  a  real  musician  if  he 
thinks  only  of  his  ability  upon  his  in¬ 
strument.  He  must  take  up  the  allied 
studies  necessary  to  round  out  his 
knowledge  of  music.  He  may  be  aUe 
to  perform  fluently  and  correctly,  but 
does  he  bring  out  the  melody  and 
rhythm  and  general  interpretative  pic¬ 
ture  with  an  inner  understanding  of  its 
contort,  or  is  it  a  parrot-like  imitation 
of  what  he  has  been  tau|^  to  do  by  his 
teacher?  The  former  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  throu^  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  music,  its  scales, 
chord  -  formations,  chord  -  progressions, 
melody  leadings,  forms,  etc.  Musk  is 
as  definitely  a  language  to  the  serious 
musician  as  is  any  spoken  tongue  to  the 
student  of  philology.  The  more  one 
studies  and  absorbs  ^rpreciation,  sif^t- 
reading,  simple  elements  of  harmony, 
tran^xrsition  and  general  ear-training, 
the  better  intefinetative  performer  he 
will  become.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
progress  results  only  throu^  a  wider 
and  deeper  understanding  of  all  the  ele- 
(Cootinaed  on  pnge  43) 
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Having  Ears 
Ye  May  Hear  Not 

Being  An  Article  for  Timpanists 


By  Malcolm  J.  Young 


The  good  timpanist’s  most  indis¬ 
pensable  asaet  is  a  nice  ear.  In 
fact,  if  be  is  to  be  at  all  worthy 
of  the  name,  he  should  have  absolute 
pitch.  Accuracy  in  tuning  and  intona¬ 
tion  counts  far  more  than  technique,  in 
this  case.  Better  be  a  poor  technician 
with  a  well-devdoped  ear  than  a  fine 
technician  with  an  undeveloped  ear. 
There  has,  in  times  past,  been  an  idea 
which  has  gained  considerable  preva¬ 
lence,  even  among  professional  musi¬ 
cians;  videlicet,  that  “anyone  can  beat 
a  drum.”  The  idea  is  all  very  well  in 
itself,  but  the  fast  is  that  in  band  and 
orchestral  work  the  drum  is  to  be 
played,  and  not  beaten.  There  b  really 
quite  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  two  terms. 

The  timpanist’s  position  in  the  per¬ 
cussion  section  is  the  most  re^MnsiUe 
of  all,  in  that  he  is  the  <mly  member  cff 
the  section  who  must  depend  upon  his 
hearing  for  correct  intonation.  The  bell- 
player  and  xylophone-player,  like  the 
pianist,  have  their  keyboards  set,  and  as 
accurately  tuned  as  is  possible.  The 
timpanist,  however,  like  the  string- 
player,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  wind- 
player,  has  no  guide,  such  as  the  key¬ 
board,  to  heh>  him,  but  must  dqpend 
entirely  upon  his  own  ear.  Further,  as 
atmospheric  conditions  alter  fnnn  day 
to  day,  there  is  no  abs(rfutely  sure  way, 
other  than  dependence  iqxm  the  ear,  to 
obtain  perfect  intonation.  The  changing 
atmospheric  conditions  affect  the  tension 
of  the  timpano-head,  so  Uiat  the  same 
pedal^xMition,  or  screw-tension  (in  the 
case  of  hand-tuned  drums),  will  not  al¬ 
ways  produce  the  same  tone  on  any  two 
different  days. 

Those  diummen  adio  have  a  knowl¬ 


edge  of  the  1^0  keyboard  know  that 
the  third,  or  farthest  to  the  ri^t,  of  any 
group  of  three  Mack  keys  is  Bb.  The 
lone  black  key  at  the  left  of  the  key¬ 
board  is  also  pb.  This  is  the  note  to 
which  the  band  is  tuned.  The  instru¬ 
ment  which  sets  the  pitch  is  usually 
either  the  clarinet  or  the  oboe.  The  Bb 
which  this  instrument  sounds  in  setting 
the  {Htch  for  the  band  is  identical  in 
pitch  with  the  fifth  Bb-key  from  the 
left  of  the  piano  keyboard.  This  note  is 
written  on  the  third  line  of  the  treble 
clef.  The  Bb  used  by  the  timpanist 
sounds  two  octaves  lower,  and  hence  is 
identical -in  pitch  with  the  third  Bb-key 
from  the  left  of  the  piano  keyboard. 
This  note  is  written  on  the  second  line 
of  the  bass  clef. 

The  orchestra  tunes  to  A  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  band  tunes  to  Bb.  A  is 
the  white  key  immediately  to  the  left  of 
Bb  on  the  piano  keyboard. 

To  some  people,  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs  will  seem  ridiculous,  but  I 
am  keqping  in  mind  the  fact  that  some 
drummers  are  not  familiar  with  the 
piamo  keyboard. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  piano  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  practice,  rather  than 
the  bells,  xylq;)hone,  or  vibraphone,  be¬ 
cause  the  three  latter  instruments  do 
not  possess  the  actual  {Htches  used  by 
the  timpanist.  As  he  gains  proficiency 
in  working  with  the  piano,  however,  he 
is  urged,  first  to  substitute  the  bells  for 
the  piano,  in  order  to  gain  practice  in 
achieving  perfect  intonation  from  a 
given  tone  outside  the  range  of  his  in¬ 
strument  (as  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
do  in  receiving  the  pitch  from  the  oboe 
or  clarinet),  and  later  to  dispense  with 
the  bells,  and  dqiend  entirely  upon  his 


own  ear.  This  is  the  final,  and  most  dif¬ 
ficult,  stage  in  the  development  of  an 
accurately-trained,  or  “nice,”  ear. 

The  compass  of  the  ordinaty  pair 
of  timpani  is  one  octave,  from  F, 
in  the  first  added  ^>ace  below  the  bass 
clef,  to  the  f  one  octave  above,  on  the 
fourth  line  of  the  bass  clef.  In  terms 
of  the  piano  keyboard  again,  F  is  the 
white  key  immediately  to  the  left  of  any 
group  of  three  black  keys.  The  two  F’s 
in  question  are,  respectively,  the  second 
and  third  frmn  the  left  of  the  keyboard. 
All  the  chromatic  tones  between  these 
two  F’s  can  be  sounded  by  the  timpani. 
They  are  non-transposing  instruments, 
which  is  to  say  that  the  notes  written - 
for  them  range  from  the  F  below  the 
bass  clef  to  the  f  on  the  fourth  line  of 
the  bass  clef. 

Each  drum  has  a  compass  of  about  a 
major  sixth;  the  larger  from  F,  in  the 
added  qiace  below  the  bass  clef,  to  d, 
on  the  third  line  of  the  bass  clef,  and 
the  smaller  from  a,  in  the  first  space  of 
the  bass  clef,  to'f,  on  the  fourth  line  of 
the  bass  clef.  Extensions  of  range, 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  are  called 
for  very  frequently,  and,  while  it  b  pos¬ 
sible  to  force  the  normal  sise  timpani 
upwards  or  downwards,  the  quality  of 
these  hif^t  and  lowest  tones  b  greatly 
improved  if  larger  or  smaller  sbed 
drums  are  used  fmr  them.  The  extremes 
in  range  rarely  go  below  Eb  or  above 
A  bass  cleff.  Thb  latter  tone  (a’)  b 
the  lowest  A  on  the  large  concert-sue 
xylophone,  and  b  also  the  lowest  A  on 
the  vibraphone.  The  reasons  against 
the  use  of  these  instruments  as  tuning 
.  guides  in  practice  are,  therefore,  suf¬ 
ficiently  clear.  Most  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  use  three  or  four  tinqiani,  to  in¬ 
sure  a  smoothness  of  tone-quality 
throughout  the  range.  The  tinipni«t 
of  one  of  our  finest  orchestras 
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cootends  that  each  drum  has  an 
egective  range  (by  which  he  means  per¬ 
fection  of  tone  quality,  with  neither  un¬ 
due  harshness  iH>r  undue  weakness)  of 
only  four  tones. 

IN  practice,  both  timpani  should  be 
tuned  to  one  of  the  tones  common 
to  both  (such  as  A,  Bb,  Bl;,  or  C).  The 
piano  should  be  used  as  a  check  on  ac¬ 
curacy  of  intonation.  Tire  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  heads  are 
eveiUy  tensioned  all  around,  and  that 
the  tone  is  accurately  pitched  when 
tested  at  each  hand-screw.  In  the  case 
of  the  larger  timpano,  the  tone  will  be 
near  the  tog  of  the  range;  consequently, 
the  pedal  (if  any)  will  be  in  an  almost 
horizontal  position.  In  the  case  of  the 
smaller  timpano,  the  tone  will  be  near 
the  bottom  of  the  range:  consquently, 

'  ....... 


SCH(X)L  Bands  have  made  so 
much  progress  in  the  last  few 
years  that  they  are  recognized  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  receive 
the  support  of  school  funds  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  purchasing  the  odd  instruments 
which  the  students  themselves  do  not 
own,  and  in  addition  provide  funds  for 
the  uniform  equipment.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  money  for  this  purpose  must 
be  raised  throu^  the  efforts  of  the 
Band  itself,  or  its  sponsors. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  easier  to 
raise  money  to  equip  and  uniform  a 
School  Band,  than  for  any  other  civic 
enterprise,  and  undoubtedly  this  is  true, 
as  it  would  be  hard  to  luune  any  other 
one  local  organization  in  which  the 
community  as  a  whole  has  a  more  per¬ 
sonal  interest. 

Methods  that  have  been  employed  to 
raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  urri- 
forms  are  so  numerous  that  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  mention  them  all. 
In  most  cases,  it  is  not  one  method, 
but  a  combirution  of  several  that  may 
reach  the  ultimate  goal.  Quite  often 
the  money  may  be  raised  by  giving 
weekly  Suimner  Concerts  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  city.  Over  30  States 
have  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Two 
Mill  Tax  law  enabling  municipalities 
to  pass  a  law  levying  a  tax  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  three  mills  on  assessed  valuation, 
for  the  support  of  a  Municipal  Band. 
Where  a  regular  Municipal  Band  is  not 


the  pedal  (if  any)  will  have  the  heel 
pushed  down  almost  to  the  ground. 

One  of  the  many  superiorities  of  the 
pedal  timpani  over  the  hand-tuning  type 
is  the  greater  ease  with  whkh  the  for¬ 
mer  are  tensioned.  In  the  case  of  the 
hand-tuned  drums,  it  is  necessary  to  test 
them  very  carefully  and  painstakingly 
after  each  change  of  pitch,  to  insure 
evenness  of  tension  and  trueness  of 
pitch;  whereas,  once  the  pedal  timpani 
are  carefully  tensioned  at  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  their  range,  the  pedal  mech¬ 
anism  autmnatically  equalizes  the  ten¬ 
sion  on  each  hand-screw  as  the  pedal 
is  moved  up  or  down. 

After  the  timpani  have  been 
tuned  to  a  cconmon  tone,  one 
should  be  left  at  that  pitch,  and  the 
other  tuned  to  other  tones  in  its  range. 


r.~.aintained,  the  School  Band  is  often 
engaged  for  the  purpose  and  the  re- 
srdting  remuneration  will  go  far  to¬ 
ward,  if  not  actually  paying  for  the 
uniforms.  If  a  contract  with  the  City 
is  not  possible,  there  can  at  least  be 
two  school  band  concerts  during  the 
year  for  which  tickets  are  sold  to  the 
general  puWc.  A  ticket  sdling  cam¬ 
paign  by  monbers  of  the  band  and  its 
boosters  usually  proves  very  successful. 

There  are  many  instances  of  some 
civic  organization  such  as  the  Rotary 
Club,  Lions  Gub,  or  Kiwanis  Gid)  em¬ 
ploying  the  band  for  special  occasions 
at  a  fair  remuneration,  and  in  many 
cases  even  though  the  opportunity  for 
such  work  may  not  {absent  itself,  yon 
can  usually  count  on  these  organiza¬ 
tions  for  siqjport  as  they  recognize  the 
value  of  the  School  Band  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  City. 

Tag  Days  will  also  provide  some 
revenue,  and  if  those  who  sell  the  tags 
are  equipped  with  uniforms  at  the  time, 
this  will  prove  even  more  siKcessful. 
We  have  in  mind  two  instances  adiere 
the  schools  had  decided  on  the  type 
and  quality  of  the  uniform  and  placed 
with  us  an  order  for  four  coisfdete  out¬ 
fits  which  were  to  be  used  on  the  stu¬ 
dents  selling  tags  in  the  most  strategic 
locations.  In  both  instaiKes  the  results 
were  more  than  up  to  expectations. 

Another  instaitce  is  recalled  whnre 
the  school  band  rented  an  unused 
Opera  House  at  a  very  nominal  cost 


Fw  exan^de,  if  the  two  drums  have 
been  tuned  to  Bb,  the  larger  should  be 
kept  on  B  while  the  smaller  is  taken 
up  to  Bt],  C,  C*,  D,  Eb,  Ei],  and  F. 
The  smaller  should  then  be  back 

to  Bb,  and  the  larger  taken  down  to  A, 
Ak,  G,  F*,  and  Fl|.  These  intervals 
should  be  carefully  checked,  as  to  accu¬ 
racy,  first  with  the  piano,  later  with  the 
bdls  or  xylophone.  Both  of  these  latter 
instruments  sound  two  octaves  above 
the  timpani,  and  their  tise  wUl  afford  the 
timpanist  practice  in  tuning  from  treble 
instruments.  As  soon  as  the  timpanist 
is  able  to  work  unaided  by  either  piano 
or  vibracussion  instruments,  he  nuiy  be 
said  to  be  well  started  on  the  road  to¬ 
ward  the  acquisition  of  an  accurate  ear, 
without  which  he  cannot  hope  to  travd 
far  in  his  chosen  field. 


Uniforms 

and  gave  a  Picture  Show  once  a  wedL 
Naturally  each  member  of  the  band, 
as  well  as  many  others  in  the  school 
kept  the  occasion  well  advertised,  and 
the  Band  usually  iJayed  one  or  two 
numbers  before  the  start  of  the  show. 
Other  instances  are  recwd  of  a  tie- 
up  with  local  show  oamers  for  a  per¬ 
centage  of  receipts  on  certain  nights. 

There  are  many  other  methods  such 
as  giving  Pageants,  holding  School 
Carnivals,  and  in  sharing  in  some  14b* 
letk  events  in  which  the  Band  plays 
a  prominent  part. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
is  a  solicitation  of  various  business 
houses  and  individuals. 

Incidentally  it  is  not  at  ail  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  in  fact  is  quite  a  practicaUe 
thing  in  many  cases,  for  the  School 
or  the  Band  as  an  organization  to  own 
the  cap,  coat  at  cape,  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  furnish  his  or  her  own  trousers  or 
skirt.  There  is  nothing  to  be  lost  by 
the  individiual  in  such  cases,  because 
usually  the  garment  is  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  that  it  may  be  utilized  after  the 
period  of  service  in  the  band  expires, 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  wearing  the  uniform  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  not  wearing  out  his  civilian 
clothes.  Uniforms  are  really  not  an 
expense,  as  they  re{^e  garments,  often 
of  a  more  costly  nature,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  prestige  they  give  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Raising  Money  for 


Take  It  .  . 

or  heave  It 


By  Ed  Chenette 


UNSYNCHRONIZED  syncopa¬ 
tion:  Being  no  singer  I  will 
now  sing  “Illinois  loyalty”  as  the 
words  and  music  are  synchronized  in 
syncopation: 

“We’re  lo-YAL  to  you,  Illinois, 

We’re  or-ANGE  and  blue,  Illinois; 
We’ll  back  YOU  to  stand,  ’gainst  the 
best  IN  the  land,”  etc. 

Then  oa  down  to  the  chorus: 

“Bring  out  that  dear  old  flag  of 
or-ANGE  and  blue. 

Lead  on  you  s(ms  and  daughters, 
fifl^t-ING  for  you,”  etc. 

Now  if  one  were  to  get  up  and  recite 
the  words  in  that  peculiar  accent  he 
would  be  placed  in  class  XYZ,  etc.  Still 
a  great  educational  system  will  put  out 
a  song  which  HAS  to  be  sung  in  that 
ungrammatical  manner.  Why?  I  don’t 
know,  do  you?  The  words  alone  are  all 
ri|^;  the  melody  alone  is  all  right:  but 
the  two  together  are  as  fitting  as  a  bass 
drum  accompaniment  to  a  flute  s(do. 
Yet  with  swelling  chests  and  yodeling 
throats  we  loudly  proclaim  in  a  misfit 
manner  that  “We’re  lo-YAL  to  you,  Illi¬ 
nois.”  Seems  to  me  our  lo)ralty  might 
be  better  used  in  singing  this  song  cor¬ 
rectly  as  I  have  it  written  on  the  ac¬ 
companying  manuscript,  using  the  half 
and  two  quarter  notes  in  place  of  the 
quarter,  half  and  quarter.  We  should 
use  sense  in  our  sentiment.  And,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  harmony  as  used  in  the  band 
arrangement  in  this  number,  four  meas¬ 
ures  before  the  chorus,  the  chord  is  a 
temporary  dominant  seventh  of  A  flat 
which  is  the  key  of  the  chorus.  Yet 
we  find  the  melody  using  D  natural 
twice  against  this  harmony  employing 
D  flat.  I  believe  every  student  of  har¬ 
mony  would  call  that  an  error. 

Going  ahead  with  songs,  we  all  know 
that  beautiful  hymn,  “Abide  with  me.” 
The  words  are  beautiful  and  so  is  the 
music;  ytt  the  two  do  not  s)mchroniae. 
Take  the  first  word,  “Abide.”  We  find 
the  “A”  as  the  stress  word,  using  two 
beats  of  the  first  measure.  As  far  as 


we  know  the  word  might  be  “A-round,” 
“A-bove,”  “A-lone”  or  any  such.  The 
“A”  should  come  on  the  up  beat,  on  a 
quarter  note,  while  the  “BIDE,”  the 
strong  part  of  the  word,  should  come  on 
the  first  or  strong  beat  of  the  measure. 
Again  in  the  fifth  measure  we  find  the 
article  “THE”  employed  against  a  half 
note  in  the  first  half  of  the  measure. 
In  next  to  the  last  measure  we  find  this 
word  “abide”  as  it  should  be  used. 

As  far  as  popular  songs  are  concerned 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  correctly 
written  as  regards  the  fitness  of  words 


and  music.  One  of  the  glaring  excep¬ 
tions  b  that  old  song,  “After  the  Ball,” 
which  we  know  made  its  author  rich  and 
famous.  We  find,  in  the  chorus,  the 
quarter  note,  the  dotted  quarter  note 
and  an  eighth  note,  using  these  words: 
“Aft-er  the,”  which,  when  sung  to  that 
melody  makes  us  say  “Af-TER  the.” 
This  number  should  use  a  half  note  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  eighths,  the  first  eighth 
being  slurred  to  the  half.  And,  by  the 
way,  we  find  so  many  songs  swh  as  this 
and  Illinois  Loyalty,  where  a  word  is  di- 

(Continoed  on  pace  4S) 


Illinois  Loyalty 


Dola- 


blua.  Ill-l. 


atand,  'galnat  tiM  baat  la  tba 


stand, 'talnat  ths 


daught-srs 


“Beethoven’s” 

Rhythmic 

German 

Dances 

Theodora  Troendle 
Interprets  Them 
for  Those 

Who  Play  the  • 

^  Miss 

Troendle 

Piano  totally  deaf  had  acq 


Most  of  us  have  the  idea  that 
Beethoven  was  an  austere 
recluse,  anti-social,  irritable, 
ill  tempered  and  irrevocably  ham¬ 
pered  by  his  infirmity  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  Personally,  I 
doubt  if  Beethoven’s  deafness  hampered 
him  a  tenth  as  much  as  his  biognyihers 
would  have  us  bdieve.  It  came  upon 
him  gradually  as  the  result  of  a  strepto¬ 
coccic  infection  which  could,  today,  be 
easily  cured.  Unfortunately,  medical 
knowledge  was,  in  his  day,  so  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  that  many  trifling  diseases  and  also 
diseases  that  are  not  trifling  but  which 
yield  to  scientific  treatment,  were 
allowed,  through  ignorance,  to  wreak  a 
heavy  vengeance  upon  many  of  our 
great  geniuses  with  an  incalculable  loss 
to  posterity.  Among  the  musicians  the 
t(^  was  particularly  heavy;  Mozart, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  all 
died,  in  the  light  of  modem  medical 
science,  unnecessarily  early.  Chopin 
and  Weber,  who  died  of  tuberculosis, 
also  might  have  been  spared  many  more 
years  with  the  prc^r  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  their  disease.  But  Bee¬ 
thoven  by  the  time  he  had  become 


totally  deaf  had  acquired  a  tremendous 
technique  and  could  hear  with  his  inner 
ear  so  perfectly  and  accurately  that  I 
doubt  if  it  had  any  effect  upon  his  artis¬ 
tic  creation.  No  doubt,  it  was  a  social 
handicap,  but  great  creative  geniuses 
live  in  a  world  of  their  own  creating 
and  depend  less  and  less  upon  their  fel- 
lowmen  for  inspiration  and  stimulatioa 
They  are  prophets  who  are  way  ahead 
of  their  time  and  only  minds  with 
extraordinary  vision  can  appreciate 
them. 

But  Beethoven  as  a  young  man  was 
more  inclined  to  occasional  frivolity 
than  we  generally  imagine.  He  com¬ 
plained  in  some  of  his  early  letters  that 
he  would  have  loved  to  dance  more  but 
unfortunately  could  not  keep  time  well 
and  was  in  consequence  not  overly  pop¬ 
ular  as  a  partner  (See  Becker’s  Life  of 
Beethoven  translated  frcm  the  Ger¬ 
man.) 

But  whether  or  no  Beethoven’s  mar¬ 
velous  sense  found  expression  in  danc¬ 
ing  it  is  certain  that  dance  rhythms 
interested  him  intensely.  One  has  only 
to  remember  the  last  movement  of  the 
Seventh  Symffliony.  I  defy  anyone  to 
listen  to  it  without  tingling  in  every 
nerve.  It  is  so  full  of  abandon  that  one 
knows  that  a  truly  austere  spirit  never 


could  have  conceived  those  infectious 
rhythms. 

The  same  advice  holds  for  all  three. . 
of  the  German  Dances.  They  are  in 
character  rather  similar  to  country 
dances,  rustic  in  character.  Hiat  they 
should  be  extremely  rhythmic  goes  with¬ 
out  saying.  But  there  is  also  a  good 
humored  spontaneity  about  them  which 
makes  them  exceedingly  delightful  pieces 
to  add  to  one’s  repertoire  if  properly 
played. 

As  in  everything  of  Beethoven’s,  |;ood 
orchestral  effects  and  great  attention  to 
finish  are  of  primal  importance. 

The  second  and  third  dances  are  the 
more  effective  of  the  three  but  in  none 
of  the  three  will  any  outstanding  diffi¬ 
culty  be  met  with  as  in  the  Sonatas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  in  these 
days  of  radio  and  general  indifference 
to  classical  music  how  the  Master  of 
Bonn  is  holding  his  own.  One  scarcely 
hears  a  broadcast  of  classical  music  that 
does  not  feature  a  Beethoven  Sym¬ 
phony.  One  hopes  that  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  may  have  a  more  s)mpathetic 
imderstanding  in  consequence  and  that 
music,  the  most  subtle  of  the  arts,  may 
in  consequence  enjoy  a  rebirth  and  a 
new  and  deeper  significance  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  peofde. 
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H  mr  old  E. 
B'r  own  t  • 
prominont 
meniber  of  ths 
E  m  $  f  ill  igk 
School  Band, 
A  urorot  lU^ 

won  2nd  place 
on  hi$  bassoon 

jUtheNotionoF 


Hero  is  the  lmte$t  photogrmpk  of  the  Oxford,  Miek^  High  Sdtool  Bond,  which 
won  2nd  place  at  the  Netkaud  Bend  Conteat  hut  tpring.  They  are  eleo  Miekk^'^i 
gan*$  Suae  champion*  for  1930  and  1931.  G.  F.  Dunbar  it  their  proud  director. 


JoBat  Hi 


Jouat,  iUinota, 
you  their  champ^ 
darinetiet,  Julint 


The  Be  lirftfn  fligfc  Sdtool  Band,  Dearborn,  Micfc^  compoeed  of  fifty" 
two  member*,  siriun  major  and  all,  have  consented  to  ^look  pretty^ 
for  MS.  Under  Ae  baton  of  their  ejfknent  director,  John  E.  Teifenthal 
?'■  the  band  won  2nd  place  in  Clou  B  at  the  State  Conteat,  IMIJ' 


m 


Dirsefor  Allen  J.  Sherman  (left)  end  hia  Larimer  High  Sdtoal 
Band  are  convmced  that  they  vM  give  their  competitor*  at  the 
Iowa  State  Featival  competition  ^n-pletaty^  thia  feu.  In  Ae  State 
■  Confest  last  tpring  they  won  foot  m  the  marchiatg  daviaUm, 

-'t  - -•  .T-a  j-  ■>  . 
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Amudu  tki$  bmutijul  forest  temery  we  have  the  Elkhart^  Indiemm, 
School  Orchestra,  winners  of  second  place  in  the  **Hoosi^  state  contest 
last  spring.  Their  various  string  ensembles  have  also  placed  »»  the 
State  andlVational  contests.  To  the  left  is  their  director,DavidW .Hughes. 


Nathan  Gordon, 
talented  violinist 
of  Cleveland,  O., 
MMN»  1st  and  2nd 
respectively  in 
N ational  and 
State  solo  con¬ 
tests  last  spring. 
He  has  been  a 
member  of  the 
State  orchestra 
for  two  years  and 
is  now  concert- 
mats  ter  of  the 
Cleveland  Sym> 
phony  orchestra. 


^Before  these 
gately  portals 
stand  tha 
Crestline, 
Ohio,  Bi^ 
School  Or* 
chestra,ludty 
winners  of 
the  much  cov¬ 
eted  fir  a 

place  in  the 
Ohio  state 
eoruest  held 
this  last 
spring.  Above 
we  have  their 
tuperintmtd- 
ent,  Russell 
B.  Smith. 


«  We  See  by 
the  Papers  » 


Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye!  School  band  and  orckeUra  musicians.  On 
these  pages  we  meet  each  month  to  greet  our  neighbors  and  make 
friends  with  fellow  students  m  the  schools  of  every  state.  The 
purpose  of  my  department  is  to  bring  to  you  intimate  news  of 
your  dists^  friends;  and  to  show  you  as  many  of  their  pictures 
M  /  can  obtain.  Of  course^  I  look  to  my  News  Reporters  in  every 
school  fitr  these  bits  of  gossip.  But  each  and  every  reader  of  “NTe 
See  by  the  Papers**  is  urged  to  help  make  this  department  the  most 
lively  and  interesting  in  this  magazine.  Will  you  write  me? 

Neta  Ramberg. 


Ortgoitfa  Champion 

Now  who  do  you  think  we  have  here? 
Of  course,  we  all  know  that  he  is  a  prise 
winner.  In  fact,  Edward  Torgersen  of 
the  C  o  r  V  a  1 1  i  s 
High  School 
Band  is  Oregon’s 
best  hi^  school 
saxophonist.  He 
won  first  place  in 
the  Oregon  state 
contest  last 
spring  on  his 
prised  Eb  alto ' 
saxophone. 

A  little  bird 
told  us  that  there 
were  bright  pros¬ 
pects  ahead  for 
a  big  future  in  the  musical  world  for 
Edward.  He  really  wouldn’t  have  had 
to  tell  us  that  because  a  state  champion 
usually  makes  a  non-stop  record  to  the 
very  top. 


Aiutin  GeU  Going 

The  Austin  High  School  Music  De¬ 
partment  under  the  directioo  of  C.  V. 
Sperati  is  “wanning  up”  (as  we  would 
say)  southern  Minnesota.  With  a  big 
band  and  orchestra,  boys’  and  giris’  glee 
cltdu  and  a  chorus  of  150  an  intensive 
program  of  muskal  events  have  been 
scheduled  for  this  fall. 


Moon  Prnidn 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bismarck 
(North  Dakota)  Juvenile  Band  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  coming  season  wne  elected. 
George  Moses  is  now  president;  Nina 
MeMUe,  vice-president,  and  Charles 
Sheam,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  band  recently  sponsored  a  con- 


C* 

test  among  its  members  for  writing 
i3rrks  to  some  popular  song  and  at  this 
meeting  the  contribution  of  Emily  Belk 
was  chosen.  Her  words  were  written 
to  the  tune,  “The  King’s  Horses.” 


Divvy  Up,  Don! 


Well,  Donald,  it  looks  like  you  will 
have  to  move  over  a  bit  and  make  room 
for  a  lady.  Dorothea  June  Cox  of  St. 
Elmo,  Illinois, 
just  won’t  let  the 
boys  have  all  the 
honors.  They,  at 
least,  must  di¬ 
vide  them.  Here 
is  her  story  : 

“After  reading 
the  record  of 
Donald  Tingle  of 
Modesto,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  the 
October  issue  of 
The  School 
Musician  I  find 
that  he  is  said  to 
be  the  youngest 
musician  to  ever 
enter  a  s(^o  con¬ 
test. 

“I  beg  to  dif¬ 
fer  with  this  statement.  I  am  a  girl 
fourteen  years  old,  am  a  Junior  m  hi^ 
school.  In  the  band  contests  in  the 
spring  of  1930,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  I  won  first  place  m  the  district 
and  second  in  the  state  (did  not 
tie)  and  received  honorable  mention  in 
the  National  Contest  at  Flint,  Michigan. 
Donald  will  have  to  at  least  share  hon¬ 
ors  with  me,  for  I  am  a  girl.  I  also 
play  the  tnmqiet.  I  competed,  too,  in 


the  state  of  Illinois,  which  I  believe 
bolds  the  rank  of  the  best  band  state  in 
the  United  States. 

“I  have  belonged  to  the  St.  Elmo 
Concert  Band  for  four  years  and  have 
held  first  chair  in  comet  section  for 
three  years.  Our  band  has  a  long  record 
of  winning,  never  failing  to  place  in  a 
state  contest  and  winning  third  in  the 
National  Contest  at  Flint,  Michigan.” 


Lakeview  Notn 


The  Lake  View  High  R.  O.  T.  C. 
Band,  Chicago,  recently  had  their  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  several  p>ro- 
motions  were  made.  The  lucky  office 
holders  are:  Cadet  Major,  S.  Reach; 
Cadet  Captain,  E.  Harris;  Cadet  First 
Lieutenants,  J.  Freidl,  J.  Menk,  D. 
Wise,  R.  A. ‘Peterson;  Cadet  Second 
Lieutenants,  C.  Williams,  J.  Cole,  B. 
Hanck,  F.  Wills,  T.  Harris,  F.  Simon; 
Cadet  Sergeant  Major,  G.  Greenwald; 
Cadet  First  Sergeant,  I.  Marks;  Cadet 
Staff  Sergeant  J.  Miller. 

The  Lake  View  Concert  Band  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  big  concert 'to  be  given  on  De¬ 
cember  11  and  12.  The  program  will 
include  marches,  overtures,  waltxes  and 
novelty  numbers.  A  big  ticket  sale  is 
anticipated  as  the  proceeds  will  be  used 
to  purchase  new  instruments. 


Leonard,  Our  Compooer 


Leonard  Focht  of  the  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska,  High  School  was'  announced  the 
winner  of  the  senior  class  song  contest 
Leonard  wrote  both  the  words  and  mu¬ 
sic  so  it  can  truly  be  called  his  compo¬ 
sition.  He  will  be  given  two  tickets  to 
the  senior  class  f^y. 
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Cad«t9  Tomr  Europe 

You  couldn’t  even  get  a  word  in  edge¬ 
wise  to  hear  the  boys  of  the  Manlitis 
(New  York)  Cadet  Band  tell  of  their 
thrilling  trip  abroad  this  past  summer. 

Sailing  from  New  York,  they  docked 
at  Oslo,  Norway,  where  an  excursion 
into  the  mountains  disclosed  many  beau¬ 
tiful  wonders,  including  the  Olympic  ski 
jump.  Then  the  Cadets  went  by  boat 
to  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  Here  they 
(^yed  at  the  Tivoli  Gardens  to  an  en¬ 
raptured  audience  of  some  seven  thou¬ 
sand  peo|de. 

In  the  Winter  Garten,  the  largest 
vaudeville  theatre  in  Berlin,  the  band 
scored  another  success.  The  audience 
demanded  encore  after  encore  until 
after  several  curtain  calls,  the  rest  of 
the  show  continued. 

And  so  it  was  in  the  six  different 
countries  they  visited:  the  boys  were 
treated  royally.  Captain  Botts,  their 
director,  says  that  each  member  of  the 
band  feels  that  he  has  comjdeted  an  ad¬ 
venture  he  will  never  forget. 


**Babe^  Knows  How 


One  of  our  fellow  musicians,  David 
(Babe)  Westgate  of  Blackwell,  Okla¬ 
homa,  is  one  of  the  best  clarinetists  in 


Duvii  Wttgmtm 


the  Southwest.  Only  seventeen  years 
old  and  a  senior  in  high  school,  he  was 
given  the  first  award  for  clarinet  in  the 
annual  musical  festival  held  recently  by 
the  Southwestern  College.  There  was 
keen  competition  from  42  cities  but  Da¬ 
vid,  in  the  usual  way,  won  over  all. 


Send  in  the  news  of  music  in  your 
school.  Ill  be  expecting  all  of  H. 


Get  a  Load  of  This! 

Caught  in  the  act?  They  surely  were 
this  time.  The  Bessemer  Hi|^  Schocff 
Band,  Bessemer,  Michigan,  was  on  their 
way  to  one  of  the  many  school  foot¬ 
ball  games  when  this  picture  was 
snapped.  They  are  loyal  followers  of 
their  Upper  Peninsula  football  cham- 


No  Repression  Here 

There  are  now  fifty-six  members  in 
the  first  band  at  Stockton  High  School, 
Stockton,  California.  This  is  the  largest 
number  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Well,  it  surely  is  good  to  hear  of 
something  increasing  in  spite  of  the  “re¬ 
pression.”  By  way  of  instilling  interest 
in  their  organisation  a  contest  is  being 
waged  between  the  woodwind  and  brass 
sections.  When  a  member  of  either  sec¬ 
tion  memorises  a  band  number  his  sec¬ 
tion  receives  five  points.  Hope  they  let 
us  know  the  results. 


Home  Town  Recognition 

The  North  High  String  Trio,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  composed  of  Edwina 
Wheeler,  Julia  Wilkinson  and  Dorothy 
Cocdce,  were  recipients  of  a  plaque  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  recently  by  the  P.  T.  A. 
The  honor,  of  course,  was  bestowed 
upon  them  from  their  winning  of  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  National  Orchestra 
and  Band  Contest  held  in  Cleveland 
last  spring.  The  (daque  now  reposes 
in  the  school  trophy  case. 


By  Hook  or  By  Crook 

The  Wausau  Senior  High  School  band, 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  must  get  at  least 
thirty-seven  more  uniforms  so  they  can 
completely  outfit  their  total  membership 
of  seventy-seven  musicians. 

To  accomplish  this  feat  they  have  un¬ 
dertaken  the  task  of  sponsoring  a  movie 
at  the  Wausau  theatre  November  17,  18 
and  19.  Studying  new  music  is  surely 


From  Bessemer 

pions,  the  Bessemer  ^)eed-boys,  and  as 
such  have  1^3^  at  ev^  game  this 
season.  I  bet  the  Speed  Boys  get  some 
music.  When  they  are  not  traveling, 
their  director  Harry  Reinhold,  keqps 
them  busy  practicing  drilling,  marching 
and  concert  playing. 


keqxng  them  busy  the  last  wedi  or  so. 
Their  director,  Mr.  Grill,  says  that  his 
band  has  already  acccHnplished  vdut 
they  generally  do  in  ope  year.  Now 
that’s  a  record  what  is  a  record! 


Our  Ray  Reports 

The  Chester  Ifig^  Schod  band  and 
orchestra  of  Chester,  West  Virginia,  re¬ 
cently  purchased  an  entire  new  set  of 
instruments  for  their  rapidly  increasing 
music  deportments.  There  are  now 
forty-five  in  the  band,  twenty  in  the 
high  school  orchestra  and  twelve  in  the 
grade  scho<d  orchestra.  Plans  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  for  a  big  concert  vdiich 
they  intend  to  give  in  December. 


Abilene^s  Future  Champs 

The  Abilene  (Kansas)  Junior  Hi|^ 
Band  has  grown  to  an  enrollment  of 
forty-seven  members  smce  last  year. 
Their  director,  H.  E.  George,  instructor 
of  both  the  junior  and  senior  bands,  is 
very  much  enthused  because  it  is  the 
junior  band  members  who  will  make  up 
his  senior  band  next  year,  and  when  one 
is  working  for  championship,  good  start¬ 
ing  material  is  not  to  be  ne^ected.  The 
members  are:  Violin — Miller,  Machen, 
Jones,  Bevan,  Bath,  Watkins,  Lambert, 
Stants,  Van  Sickle,  McCleskey,  Custer, 
Sellers,  Dawscm,  Kramer,  Skillman,  ^;>- 
pler,  Seaton;  viola — Rosemary  Hogan; 
cello — ^Young,  Thurman,  Andrews;  cor¬ 
net — ^Aven  and  Loren  Eshelman,  Easter- 
day,  Hirshman,  Mengcs,  Sechler:  trom¬ 
bones— Charles  Homer,  Pass,  Cress, 
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Cook;  clarinet — Pinkhamj  Miller,  My* 
era,  Wilson,  Cole,  Amess,  Jcrfinsmi,  Til* 
ton,  Obon,  Kliwer,  Green;  saxophone — 
McMillan,  Duckwall,  Adamson;  piano — 
A«^te  Klaftr. 

The  Sympkonium  Clyb 
For  those  membm  of  the  Abilene 
(Kansas)  Senior  High  band  and  orcbes* 
tm  who  are  interested  in  advanced  music 
study  and  wish  to  continue  music  in  col* 
lege,  the  Symidwohim  Qub  it  just  the 
thing  you  should  join.  Of  course,  every 
cliA)  has  its  restrictions  and  this  one  re¬ 
quires  you  to  be  a  member  of  the  uni¬ 
form*  band  or  orchestra.  At  their  first 
meeting  this  year,  officers  were  elected 
and  details  of  their  duties  discussed.  A 
short  musical  program  was  also  given 
after  the  business  session. 


Too  Good? 

The  Lincoln  Hi^  School  Band  has 
such  a  good  record  it  does  not  have  to 
enter  the  Nebraska  state  band  contest 
this  year.  One  of  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  band  and  orchestra  contests 
says  that  any  band  or  orchestra  that  has 
won  first  place  three  times  cannot  enter 
until  the  year  after  the  following  con¬ 
test.  But  don’t  think  they  are  falling 
down  on  the  job  just  because  they  are 
so  good.  No,  I  should  say  not.  Their 
director,  Bernard  Nevin,  says  that  this 
year’s  band  far  surpasses  his  previous 
bands,  and  they  are  working  diligently 
on  concert  practice  and  marching. 


No  Longer  Buck  Private* 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the, band  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  High 
School  Band,  Bernard  Nevin,  the  direc¬ 
tor,  appointed  corporals  for  each  section 
of  instruments  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  conduct  and  appearance  of  their 
group  whenever  the  band  makes  a  pik>- 
lic  appearance.  The  boys  who  were 
given  this  responsibility  are:  first  clari¬ 
net,  Chariet  Minnkk  and  Robert  Camp¬ 
bell;  second  clarinets,  John  McKee; 
alto  and  flute,  Paul  Ward;  saxophemes 
and  baritones,  Don  Reardon;  horns  and 
oboes,  George  Howard;  trombones, 
John  Jarmon;  tnanpets,  Don  Douglas; 
basses,  Homer  Rowland:  dnuns,  Charles 
Lrdwith. 


Reporters!  Where  are  your  news 
Hems?  Please  write  me  before  De¬ 
cember  fifth  and  tell  me  dl  the  news. 
I’d  like  lots  of  pictures  if  possiUe. 


Ckarhy  Higgbu 
Our  Chraupitm 


New  river  state  college, 

which  has  one  of  the  finest  bands 
in  West  Virginia,  is  now  boasting  the 
snappiest  little  drum  major  in  the  state 
in  Charley  Higgins,  a  nineteen-year-old 
youth  who  picked  up  his  trade  of  swing¬ 
ing  a  baton  and  leading  a  band  only 
during  the  past  year. 

Prof.  Edwin  H.  Peters,  who  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  things  musical  when  it  comes 
to  bands  in  the  mountain  state,  devel¬ 
oped  Higgins  in  one  year  to  be  the  best 
major  that  has  ever  appeared  before  the 
people  of  West  ^rginia. 

Higgins,  who  has  appeared  before 
large  football  audiences  at  Charleston, 
the  capital  city  of  West  Virginia,  has 
carried  off  the  wildest  enthusiasm  of 
the  crowd  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
In  Montgomery  he  is  admired  as  the 
most  prominent  figure  of  the  college, 
while  on  the  football  trip  which  New 
River  State  College  made  to  play 
Waynesburg  College  this  fall,  Higgins 
was  again  claimed  as  a  wonder  by  the 
citisens  of  that  section  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  state. 

Colorful,  snappy,  and  full  of  ever 
new  inventions  among  his  repertoire  of 
tricks  which  he  can  perform,  Higginn 
keq)s  his  fans  so  interested  that  there 
is  scaredy  a  word  audible  until  he  fin¬ 
ishes  a  performance. 

Being  only  nineteen  yean  old,  our 
hero  has  a  bri^t  career  ahead  of  him. 
He  has  carefully  practiced  his  art  in 
spare  moments,  and  last  summer  he 


would  sometimes  put  in  as  much  as  an 
hour  at  a  time  between  working  houn 
at  a  soda  fountain. 

Higgins’  home  is  at  Beckley,  W.  Va., 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  high 
school  band,  playing  solo  comet. 


CentroP*  New  Somgeter* 

At  Central  High  School,  Kalamaxoo, 
Michigan,  the  girls  have  formed  the  Eu¬ 
terpe  Musk  Chds  for  those  interested 
in  glee  club  and  instrumental  music 
work. 

Just  a  secret  about  the  name — it’s 
really  not  mysterious.  According  to 
Gre^  mythology  H  means  the  muse 
of  musk. 

The  club  already  contains  many  out- 
standiug  pianists,  violinists,  and  singers. 
It  is  {danned  to  have  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram  either  of  talent  within  or  outside 
the  club,  once  a  month.  At  the  other 
meetings  which  are  held  twke  each 
wedr,  three  part  songs  are  to  be  re¬ 
hearsed  and  sung. 


Early  Hour* 

The  band  and  drum  corps  at  Stockton 
Hi|^  School,  California,  are  ig>  early 
these  days  for  practice.  Why,  only  a 
week  or  so  ago  they  were  at  schod  at 
7  a.  m.  rehearsing  for  their  appearance 
at  a  football  game  with  Modesto. 

Such  qxrit  and  integrity  should  pro¬ 
duce  good  results  out  west  this  term. 

“On  Fort  DodgertP 

The  Ford  Dodge  High  School  Band 
of  our  renowned  com  state,  Iowa,  now 
has  a  new  arrangement  for  their  school 
song,  “On  Fort  Dodgers.”  The  presenta- 
tkm  was  made  recently  by  Karl  King, 
and  H  certainly  was  wekome,  for  here¬ 
tofore  the  melody  has  been  played  by 
ear. 


Joliet  Band  Chrouuxtie* 

Ernest  Johnson  and  Bill  MacDonald 
of  Joliet  Hi|d>  School  Band  may  be 
called  the  long  and  Aort  of  H,  for  Emk 
towers  6  feet  5  inches  above  old  Mother 
Earth  and  Bill  displaces  only  4  feet  10 
inches  of  air.  Anyway,  they  get  their 
names  in  the  paper.  Do  you? 


A,  R,  and  Hi*  Boy* 

After  a  long  siege  of  practice  the 
Joliet  High  School  Band,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  A.  R.  McAllister,  gave  their 
annual  fall  popular  concert  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  October  30.  Practically  the 
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whole  town  turned  out  for,  the  event 
because  they  are  all  backers  of  their 
championship  band.  Carl  Mader  of  For¬ 
est  Park,  Illinois,  and  composer  of  the 
“A.  A.  Harding  March,”  was  invited  to 
direct  his  own  composition  which  opened 
the  second  half  of  the  program. 

The  proceeds  fnmi  this  contest  will 
be  used  to  buy  the  gold  medals  that  the 
band  boys  are  eligible  to  wear  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  winning  the  national  contest  at 
Tulsa  last  May. 


De  LaSdUe  Can  Drilll 

When  the  De  La  Salle  High  Band, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  played  at  the  De  La 
Salle-Mt.  Carmel  football  game  at  Sol¬ 
dier  Field,  Sunday,  October  25,  it 
fonned  the  letters  D  L  S  in  front  of 
the  De  La  Salle  stands  and  an  M  and  a 
C  in  front  of  the  Mt.  Carmel  stands. 
(Wonder  if  they  practiced  the  special 
article  in  the  October  issue?) 

Tom  Fabish,  drum  major,  did  some 
fancy  baton  twirling  to  amuse  the  spec¬ 
tators,  as  did  J.  McGee,  Black  Horse 
Troop  drum  major.  And  with  the  Scotch 
kilties  and  their  inseparable  bagpipes, 
hornpipes  and  drums  present,  there 
surely  was  plenty  of  excitement. 


Marff.  "Sunny**  Sinon  Report* 

We  of  the  North  High  School,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Cttiio,  are  naturally  very  much 
interested  in  the  plans  and  achievemoits 
of  the  various  bands  and  orchestras 
around  us,  especially  since  we  took  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  both  band  and  orchestra 
contests  last  year. 

Our  organisations  each  have  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  about  eighty.  To  our  direc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Wilbur  H.  Lehman  (President 
of  the  1930  Ohio  State  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Assn.)  we  give  full  credit  due 
him  for  bringing  us  to  the  top  in  both 
of  the  contests. 

Oir  band  was  very  fortunate  last  year 
for  several  reasons;  we  had  a  perfect 
trip'to  Berne,  Indiana;  our  string  quar¬ 
tette  placed  second  in  the  state  and 
fourth  in  the  National  Contest;  we  have 
as  a  member  of  our  band  the  1930  Na¬ 
tional  sax(q)hone  champion.  Bill  Casey; 
‘and  we  had  six  soloists  who  placed  first 
in  the  state. 

Well,  enou^  for  our  merits.  I  might 
say  that  Thi  School  Musician  has 
the  strong  support  of  all  of  its  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  North  Hi^  School. 


Those  who  are  content  to  remain  in 
the  valley  will  get  no  news  from  the 
mountains. 


Fruita*s  Wildcats  Devour  Second  Place 


- 
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At  the  Western  Coknado  Band  Tour¬ 
nament  at  Grand  Junction,  Colorado, 
this  spring,  Fruita  Union  Hi|^  School 
Band  of  Fruita,  Cc^rado,  won  second 
place  in  Class  B.  This  was  the  third 
year  of  competition  for  the  “Wildcats” 


and  accoitfing  to  their  director,  Charles 
NichoUs,  they  are  getting  better  every 
time.  As  this  contest  is  held  annually 
the  National  Schod  Band  and  Orchestra 
Associatkm  recognises  it  as  the  state 
contest. 


Here  Is  a  Record! 


In  the  final  contest  between  Class  A 
and  B  bands  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
this  year,  the  Table  Rode  Hi|^  School 
Band  won  first  honors.  They  had  pre¬ 
viously  woo  in  Class  B,  scoring  the  high¬ 
est  of  any  band  at  any  previous  con¬ 
test  with  a  grade  of  98^. 

Last  year  they  entered  the  state  fair 
contest  in  Class  C  and  won  first. 

In  August,  1929,  just  nine  months 
after  their  first  band  rehearsal  they  en¬ 
tered  the  state  cmitest  as  a  member  of 
Class  C  bands  and  won  first  over  three 
competitors. 

This  enterprising  and  popular  band 
was  organised  in  October,  1928.  Indi¬ 
vidual  instiuction  and  group  practice 

^ - 

It*$  Up  to  You,  Central 

The  Central  High  School  Music  De¬ 
partment,  Detroit,  Michigan,  recently 
conducted  a  survey  which  shows  that 
in  their  school  there  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pupils  who  [day  the 
violin,  yet  (mly  thirteen  are  in  t^  or¬ 
chestras.  Thirty-two  [day  the  trumpet, 
ten  perform  on  flutes,  nineteen  ]^y 
saxophones,  twenty-three  the  clarinet, 
thirteen  die  drums,  six  the  ’cello,  and 


was  the  main  routine  until  their  first 
regular  band  rehearsal  in  December. 

Mr.  August  Hagenow,  instructor  and 
director  of  the  Table  Rock  Hi^  School 
band,  attributes  the  marked  success  at¬ 
tained  by  this  band  to  a  happy  combi¬ 
nation  of  fortuitous  circumstances.  To 
have  a  prixe-winning  band  the  members 
must  be  cooperative,  faithful  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  their  practice  and  organisation. 
In  additi<Hi  to  this  it  is  necessary  that 
the  parents  take  a  thorou^  interest  in 
the  band  and  its  activities. 

All  this  has  been  true  of  the  Table 
Rock  High  School  Band  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  winning  first  priaes  has  been 
the  rule. 


two  each  on  the  tuba,  mellopbone, 
French  horn,  and  oboe.  Five  pupils 
[day  the  trombone,  and  four  the  string 
bass. 

Central,  which  has  a  hi(d>  rating  in 
the  country,  has,  as  yet,  no  band  organ¬ 
ised  for  this  year.  Mr.  Harry  Seitx, 
head  of  the  music  department,  is  urging 
everyone  who  plays  an  instrument, 
whether  for  band  or  orchestra,  to  see 
him  at  their  eariieat  convenience. 


«  Studenten-Stimmen  » 


Hia  Own  idea 

This  communkatioD  is  in  regard  to 
the  letter  of  Musician  Otto  Zmeskal  of 
Chicago,  who  questions  Mr.  Wegiter’s 
proposal.  The  National  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  contests  have  fine  objectives  and 
create  keen  competition  but  the  question 
of  finance  is  the  main  obstacle. 

Lincoln’s  wonderful  orchestra  was  un¬ 
able  to  raise  the  money  to  go  to  Cleve¬ 
land. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  recognixed 
wiiuter  and  me  more  representative  of 
the  Natim,  Mr.  Wegner  suggests  that 
we  have  sectional  cmtests.  I  approve 
of  this,  but  to  save  money  why  not  elim¬ 
inate  the  National  contest  after  this? 
You  ask  how  we  could  decide  the  win¬ 
ner? 

Here’s  my  idea.  Divide  the  forty 
ei(j^  states  inta  eight  sections  and  then 
sdect  the  most  centralised  spot  in  each 
individual  sectim  at  which  the  bands 
could  meet.  Each  sectim  could  allow 
about  three  da3rs  for  the  cmtest. 

Now  we  must  have  judges  and  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  )'ou  select  but  five,  say  Sousa, 
Pryor,  Simm,  King  and  Goldman,  to 
judge  each  of  the  eight  sectional  cm¬ 
tests  in  rotatim. 

After  all  the  cmtests  are  over  let 
J.  E.  Maddy  have  the  score  sheets;  rate 
the  bands  according  to  score  and  there 
ym  have  the  National  Champim. 

In  case  of  a  tie,  the  tying  bands  could 
l^y  over  a  radio  statim  and  let  the 
same  judges  decide  again. 

Sure  it  would  be  expensive.  So  is  the 
present  way.  One  could,  however,  work 
out  a  budget  for  such  a  cmtest  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  different  organisations  give  their 
share  and  get  the  railroads  to  give  a  cut 
rate  for  the  travding  expenses  of  the 
judges.  Although  this  plan  is  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Mr.  Wegner’s,  I  believe  it 
would  help  to  reduce  expenses.  5m- 
cerely,  W.  M.  HiggimbotkaM,  Geneva, 
Nebraska. 

Paging  Mike 

I  liked  the  article  m  baton  twirling 
by  L.  R.  Hammmd  in  the  October  issue. 
The  ‘Ten  Dollar  Lessm  in  Thmpeting” 
is  wordi  ten  times  that  Keep  it  ig>. 

Now  I  know  a  good  use  for  toy 
bandsmen  as  shown  in  the  story  by  Eu¬ 
gene  F.  Heet^r.  Perhaps  Sant*  Claus 


will  come  down  our  chinmey  with  a  set 
for  me. 

Who  is  this  “Machine  Gun  Michael?” 
Is  he  serious  or  is  he  kidding  the  editor 
and  all  of  us?  I  can’t  figure  him  out 
at  all.  He  sprinkles  sense  with  non¬ 
sense. 

I  used  to  play  cymbals  in  our  band, 
so  I  am  waiting  for  smart  aleck  Michael 
to  unload  some  secrets  about  the  art. 

Let’s  have  more  interchange  of  ideas 
such  as  the  one  by  Otto  Zmeskal,  Jr.,  in 
our  columns.  That  boy  writes  like  a 
lawyer  and  he  knows  how  to  plead  his 
cause.  I  hope  I  haven’t  overstayed  my 
leave.  As  a  closing  suggestim  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  have  experts  m  brass, 
reed,  and  percussim  analyse  some  of  the 
contest  piec^,  particulaiiy  some  of  the 
diflkult  passages. — Andrew  V.  Lester, 
Mtheankee,  Wisconsin. 

M  older  of  Men 

I  am  enclosing  check  covering  two 
years’  subscrq)tion  for  your  magasine. 
If  possible  you  may  send  back  copies 
beginning  April  edition  and  start  sub- 
scrq)tim  with  that  mmth.  Very  {leased 
to  note  the  success  of  my  former  pupil, 
Archie  McAllister,  with  his  band.  I  am 
director  of  the  Columbia  Park  Boys’ 
Band  of  San  Francisco  of  125  pieces,  and 
as  Chicago  was  my  home  for  19  years, 
natinrally  am  very  interested  in  the  good 
work  done  in  your  locality  and  your 
magasine  attracted  my  attention  as  be¬ 
ing  quite  a  necessary  addition  to  the 
field. — W.  H.  Bickett,  San  Francisco, 
CaUfomia. 

So  Do  We 

Sure  like  the  little  magasine.  It  is 
almost  a  pictorial  encyclopedia  of  musi¬ 
cal  activities  of  the  United  States. — 
E.  D.  Randall,  Belleville  Public  Schools, 
Kansas. 

Oh  Ho  Michael! 

This  Machine  Gun  Michael  that  ccm- 
tributes  for  the  Studenton-Stimmen 
surely  has  some  line  when  it  comes  to 
writing.  From  the  Eskimos  in  their 
i^oos  up  in  Greenland  to  well  (maybe 
next  time  it’ll  be  South  Africa)  the 
rambling  goes  on.  It  certainly  must 
make  him  puff  up  to  have  such  a  world- 
renowned  rqnkatioa.  I’m  just  wonder¬ 


ing  when  you’re  going  to  tell  us  about 
teaching  the  pygmies  and  cannibals  to 
play  their  tom  toms  and  do  the  war 
dances.  Nothing’s  impossible,  you 
know.  Well  sometime  I  mi^t  help 
)wu  along  and  tell  you  about  some  of 
my  varied  experiences.  First  of  all 
thou|^  I’ll  have  to  have  a  month  or 
so  to  think.  Soft  Peddler  John,  Iowa. 

M,  T.,  Take  Notice 

Little  Karl  Schneider  jumped  on 
Grandfather  Hinkledofer’s  knee  and 
wouldn’t  get  off  until  Grandfather 
Hinkledofer  told  him  what  the  words 
Studenten-Stimmen  meant.  Then  I  fob 
lowed  little  Karl  Schneider  around  and 
asked  him  to  tell  me  about  it.  After 
much  persuading  and  bribing,  I  finally 
got  it  out  of  him. 

Shhh!  Is  anyone  looking?  Come 
around  closer.  Shut  your  eyes  and  qpen 
your  ears.  Don’t  anyone  sneese.  Stu¬ 
denten-Stimmen  means — look  out,  here 
comes  some  one.  No,  it  was  only  the 
wind.  Studenten-Stimmen  means  the 
voice  of  the  student.  Don’t  forget  it  is 
a  secret.  We  want  to  keep  everyone 
guessing. — M.  Stierkeim,  Bellevue,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Read  *em  Ragged 

Have  been  reading  The  Schom. 
Musician  ever  since  it  was  published 
and  must  say  that  I’ve  never  seen  an¬ 
other  one  like  it.  The  stories  are  such 
easy  reading  that  I  lend  my  copy  to  the 
students.  Some  of  my  students  have 
now  decided  that  they  want  a  copy  for 
themselves  and  are  going  to  send  in 
their  money  for  subscriptions. 

I’ll  be  glad  when  they  do  subscribe, 
for  when  I  get  my  copy  back  from  them 
it  is  so  worn  out  that  often  I  have  to 
buy  another  copy  to  keep  in  my  file. — 
F.  Parker,  Sacramento,  California. 

Where  Have  You  Been? 

What  a  splendid  little  magasine!  How- 
long  has  The  School  Musician  been 
keeping  its  light  under  a  bushel? — M. 
Ufbeil,  Cragin,  Illinois. 

Hurrtdi  for  Our  Side 

I  like  The  School  Musician  very 
much,  and  congratulate  you  upon  the 
fine  nuuiner  in  which  it  was  edited. — 
Roger  B.  Creighton,  Mediapolis,  Iowa. 
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Save  Your  Eyes 


The  Prix  de  Rome 
in  Musical  Composition 


end  Energies— WUh  s  Fmint 


The  American  Academy  in  Rome  has 
announced  its  twelfth  annual  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  Fellowship  in  musical  cmnpo- 
sition.  This  3rear  it  is  the  Horatio 
Parker  Fellowship  that  is  to  be  awarded. 
Candidates  mu&t  file  application  with 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
not  later  than  February  jst  and  not  later 
than  March  ist,  two  compositions,  one 
either  for  orchestra  alone  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  solo  instrument;  and  one  for 
string  quartet  or  for  some  ensemble 
combination  such  as  a  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano,  a  trio  for  violin,  cello  and 
panoforte,  or  possbly  for  some  less  usual 
combination  of  chamber  instruments. 
The  compositions  must  show  facility  in 
handling  larger  instrumental  forms, 
such  as  the  sonata  form  or  free  modifi¬ 
cations  of  it.  A  sonata  for  {Manoforte 
or  a  fugue  of  large  dimensions  will  be 
accepted,  but  not  songs  nor  short  piano¬ 
forte  pieces. 

The  competition  is  open  to  unmarried 
men  not  over  30  years  of  age  who  are 


citixens  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
Academy  reserves  the  right  to  withhold 
an  award  in  case  no  candidate  is  con- 
ridered  to  have  reached  the  desired 
standard.  The  attend  is  $1,500  a  year 
for  three  years  with  an  additional  allow¬ 
ance  of  $500  a  year  for  travding  ex¬ 
penses.  The  winner  will  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  studio  and  residence  at  the 
Acadony  and  opportunity  for  six 
months’  travel  each  year,  for  visiting 
the  important  musical  centers  and  mak¬ 
ing  personal  contacts  with  the  leading 
composers  of  Europe.  He  will  also  have 
opportunities  to  hear  and  conduct  per¬ 
formances  of  his  own  compositions,  and 
may  benefit  from  a  special  fund  for  the 
puUication  of  music  composed  at  the 
Academy. 

For  circiilar  of  information  and  appli¬ 
cation  blank,  address  Roscoe  Guernsey, 
Executive  Secretary,  American  Academy 
in  Rome,  101  Paik  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Your  Privilege 

The  School  Musician  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association  and,  as  such,  it  is 
the  open  fonon  for  remarks,  comments, 
articles  and  suggestions  that  thousands 
of  members  of  this  Association  throudi- 
out  the  country  justifiably  wish  to  give 
exfMession  to. 

Every  school  band  and  orchestra  in 
the  United  States,  no  matter  how  large 
or  how  small,  should  be  represented  in 
these  columns.  How  else  could  you  get 
in  better  contact  with  the  schools  in 
Alabama,  California  and  New  York 
than  through  our  pages?  It’s  lots  of 
fun,  and  what  a  thrill,  to  see  your  {hc- 
ture  in  print;  and  not  only  yours  but 
those  of  hundreds  of  other  boys  and 
girls  who  play  in  progressive  bands  and 
orchestras. 

So  let’s  get  started.  Elect  your  news 
representative  and  have  him  report  to 
us.  Now  when  you  get  a  good  represen¬ 
tative — don’t  fall  down  on  the  job,  but 
cooperate  with  him.  You  know  he 
can’t  get  the  [Hctures  unless  they’re 
taken,  mr  news  unless  there  is  any. 

All  ready?  On  the  mark.  Get  set. 
Go.  Pull  for  your  band  and  orchestra, 
and  your  magazine. 


INDISPENSABLE 

TO  INVALIDS 
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See  Anything  Funny 


CAQTUNINC  /n 


Timffic  Cop:  “As  soon  ss  I  saw  you 
come  around  the  bend  I  said  to  m3rseif, 
forty-five  at  least.” 

Lady  Driver:  “How  dare  you?  It’s 
this  hat  that  makes  me  look  so  old!” 


THAT  REt^lHDS 
\  ?AE.  THIS  IS  TH* 

]  DA.V  IT/VKE  ?AV 
v  OeOE  LCSSOfM/ 


WHOlT  WHO  AHD 
What  of  it  dcdt; 


Mrs.  Benson:  Has  your  boy  friend  a 
good  ear  for  music?” 

Doris:  “I’m  afraid  not.  He  seems  to 
think  everything  he  hears  played  in 
church  is  a  lullaby.” 


AN 

oIosqmnt 
STANISLAUS 
S7ICKYCLAWS 
He  TbOK  FIRST  PRIZE 
IN  THE  MUSIC  CONTEST 
BUT  THE  TEACHER. 
CAIUCHT  H»NV  AHDWIADE 
WIIA  P*UT  IT  BACK* 


Ardith  Hettler:  “Let’s  go  for  a  walk, 
dear.” 

Merle  Redman:  “Walk!  What  for, 
when- I’ve  got  the  car  out  in  front?” 

Ardith:  “It’s  the  doctor’s  orders.  He 
told  me  to  exercise  with  a  dumb-bell 
every  day.” 


USS6N  ,  LAMPBLACK  ,NCf 
ALL  BETTCR  START  TAKING 
HARP  LESSONS,  ’CAUSE  IP  • 
CATCH  NOU  'ROUND  tAAH  GAL. 
AGAIN,  TO  IS  SWO'  GWINfe 
To  CUMB  DEM  GOLDEN  STAIRS' 


Waiter:  “Zoup,  sir?  Zoup,  soup?” 
Guest:  “I  don’t  Imow  what  you’re 
talking  about.” 

Waiter:  “You  know  what  hash  is? 
Wdl,  soup  is  looser.” 


The  employer  called  his  secretary. 

“Here,  Jr^,  look  at  this  letter.  I 
can’t  make  out  whether  it’s  from  my 
tailor  or  my  lawyer.  They're  both 
named  Smith.” 

And  this  is  what  John  read:  “I  have 
begun  your  suit.  Ready  to  be  tried  on 
Thursday.  Smith.” 


MRS .  EFFI&  weight 
THE  THRIFTY  HOUSE¬ 
WIFE  WHO  bought 
AN  ACCORDION,  SO  SHE 
COULD  REDUCE  AND 
TAKE  UP  husk:  at  THE 
same  TIME  f 


“You  wouldn’t  think,”  said  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  youth,  “that  my  musical  talent  was 
the  means  of  saving  my  life.” 

“No,”  remarked  his  friend,  “I  would 
not  Tell  me  bow  it  happened.” 

“Well,  there  was  a  big  flood  in  my 
home  town,  and  when  the  water  struck 
our  house,  father  got  on  a  bed  and 
floated  down  stream.” 

“And  you?” 

“I  accooqMUued  him  on  the  piano.” 


OH-HHl*  V. 
WHAT  IS  THAT 
BEAVfTlFVL. 
J^ING  HE'S 
^PLANING? 


no,sap, 

BOUGHT  IT/ 


steel 

guitar? 


PIANO 


Conductor:  “How  is  a  trombone  like 
a  baseball  game?” 

Instrumentalist:  “You  have  to  slide 
to  base.” 


PupQ:  “I  play  the  piano  to  kOl  time.” 
Teacher:  “Your  piaying  should  kiD 
anything.” 


'Let’s  play  store.” 

'But  we  haven’t  any  money. 
'AU  right,  let’s  pUy  bank.” 
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SS 


rowiM  owr 


^loUon 

cOLLEQIATe 


Band 

Instruments 


The  Almond  School  band  wa<  organised  in  Sep' 
umber,  19S0  by  Frank  Holton  fi  Co.,  and 
completely  eouipped  with  Holton  CoUegiau  In' 
itruments.  Under  the  capable  direction  of  Ruuell 
R.  Grindle  this  fine  band  not  only  won  first  place 
in  the  Wisconsin  Contest  in  May,  1931  against 
eight  other  entrants,  but  was  given  special  mention 
for  outstanding  performance. 


The  Collegiate  Trumpet 

Truly  an  aristocrat  among  trumpets, 
Buik  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
average  so  called  standard  lines  bitt  at 
a  popular  price  well  within  the  reach 
of  the  parent  of  die  average  scho<d  boy 
and  girL  Made  to  play  as  well  as  sell. 


Popular  Priced  Editions  of  Famous 
Band  Instrument  Masterpieces 

Hohon  CoUegiaU  Band  InstrumenU  were  creaud  for  the  school 
band  market.  They  meet  in  every  respect  the  demand  of 
amateur  musicians  for  quality  at  popular  prices. 

THEY  ARE  GOOD  LOOKING.  Their  rich  and  artistic 
appearance  will  instandy  impress  you. 

THEY  PERFORM  PERFECTLY.  They  have  the  tone,  the 
perfect  tuning,  the  abaoluU  ease  of  playing  demanded  by  great 
Artists,  —  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  you  will  find  in  many 
professional  instruments. 

TREMENDOUS  VALUES.  Truly  professional  quality  in  die 
price  range  of  the  school  band — the  greatest  band  instrument 
values  ever  offered. 

AND  BEST  OF  ALL.  Frank  Holton  d  Co.  proudly  puts  its 
name  on  all  of  its  products;  your  guaranty  of  honest  wi^man' 
ship  and  fair  price. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON.  We  will  prompdy  send  information 
on  the  instrument  you  indicate.  Try  a  Collegiate  for  ten  days 
free. 

For  Tko  SopofVMor 

Investigate  the  Holton  Guaranteed  Plan  that  produces  a  playing 
band  in  12  weeks  without  financial  risk  to  the  school  or  parents. 
No  other  plan  like  k.  The  coupon  will  bring  detaila. 

Frank  Holton  &•  Co. 

Makon  ol  Anorka'i  Graaltst  Band  kistruinanb 

EIckom;  Wisconsin 


FHANK  HOLTON  a  CO.. 

12S3  Church  St.,  Bkhora,  Wit. 

□  Stud  m*  Pr««  Loaa  Application.  I  am  inttrtstsd 


□  Send  Details  of  row  School  Band  Plan. 


Street  Address 


u 
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Music  of  All  Publishers 


and  Literature 

You 

Should  Have 


World* s  Largest  Stock 

Prompt,  Accurate  Service — 

Examination  Privil^ea  Cheerfully  Granted — 
Music  to  Meet  Described  Needs  Gladly  Suggested- 


A  •‘Best  Seller’’— 

SENIOR  ORCHESTRA  BOOK 

FOR  SCHOOL  AND  CONSERVATORY  USE 

Pre-publication  judgment  on  the  IS  numbers  selected  for  this  col¬ 
lection  and  the  arrangements  made  of  them  has  been  fully  vindicated 
by  the  ^iiest  seller*  status  now  held  by  this  publication.  It  is  not  dM- 
c^t  for  any  instrument,  but  the  parts  do  call  for  amateur  performers 
who  can  “stay  right  with”  parts  that  have  something  to  them.  This  is 
one  of  the  bmt  of  all  collections  for  good  amateur  orchestras  wanting 
good,  pleasing  musk  that  includes  no  “old  timers.”  The  instrunsenta- 
Uon  is  the  usual  21  parts  and  piano. 

Piano  Accn  Price  Me.  Other  Parts,  SSc  Each 


Yen  am  gel  any  of  tkoao  mtormting 
ami  imformmiiva  Booiu  amd  LUarmtura 
withaaa  coat  ar  ohUgatiom.  Simply  write 
the  hay  number  at  the  beginning  a/ 
each  listing  sahich  yen  ssant,  on  a  post 
card,  logathar  teilh  yonr  name  amd  ed> 
draaa,  ar  else  chadt  the  number  in  from 
of  the  boohs,  torile  your  name  amd  ad- 
drees  on  the  mergim  of  the  pege  end  meil 
te  Thx  School  Muskun,  Room  2900, 
230  N.  Mithigem  Ave^  Chicago,  lUimoia. 

501 —  Fovk  MpNTHs  OB  Four  Years 
— thoroughly  pnurtical  handbook 
covering  all  phases  of  organizing,  teach¬ 
ing  and  leading  junior  bands.  Fifty 
pages  of  authoritative  information. 

502 —  OncERS,  Rules  or  Order  and 
Constitution  rcR  Druh  and  Bugle 
Cmps — A  very  convenienUy  arranged 
outline  of  procedure  of  organizing  and 
duties  of  oflkers  of  drum  corps. 

503 —  Buchtel  Rhythm  Chart — A 

pamphlet  showing  the  new  Rbythip 
Chart  for  teaching  and  understanding 
ihythm,  which  b  comprehensive,  easy 
to  analyze  and  meets  all  needs  of  the 
ordinary  player.  j 

504 —  ^Talks  to  Clarinetists  and 
Saxophonists — A  series  of  illustrated 
talks  to  both  clarinetists  and  saxophon- 
bts  with  hints  on  playing  by  masters 
of  both  instruments.  Methods  of  fin¬ 
gering  the  instrumoits,  position  of  the 
mouth  and  Iqw,  breath  contitd  and  care 
of  instruments  are  among  the  subjects 
taken  iq>. 

505 —  ^The  Story  or  the  Flute  and 
How  TO  Play  It — A  brief  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  flute,  and  a  critical 
descrqition  of  the  instrument,  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  player  how  it  can 
best  be  played,  and  why  certain  things 
should  be  avoided. 

506 —  ^The  Flute — ^Thb  beautifully 
bound,  32-page  illustrated  book  delves 
into  the  mythology  and  folk  lore  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flute  in  a  highly  inter¬ 
esting  manner,  and  then  gives  descrip¬ 
tions  and  comparisons  of  various  kinds 
of  flutes  and  piccolos.  A  discussion  ^f 
the  relative  merits  of  the  open  hole  flu^ 
and  the  covered  key  instrument  b  given. 


THE 

“VERIBEST’ 
BAND  BOOK 


A  Series  of  Remarkable 
Instructors  for  String  and 
Wind  Instruments 


IMPERIAL 

METHODS 


AlUMNich  met  at  all  dlR- 
cutt  tor  the  youac  band  of 
perhapa  one  or  two  yean 
at  playiBf  ezperleaee,  these 
pieces  are  very  laterestiaf 
•nd  attractive.  A  partial 
Ust  of  the  tweaty-fonr  aum- 
ben  incUtdes  MareA  Bo- 
mote,  by  Hasd.  Waits  Mr- 
sOie.  by  Bena^  Mruwrha 
MtOkimlm  by  Beyer.  Watts 
SeasMas,  by  Nichols.  March 
MaUerg,  by  Bocher.  and 
The  lephgrs,  by  Wells. 


VIOLIN— By  E.  Mollenhauer. 
VIOLA — By  £.  Mollenhauer. 
’CELLO — By  E.  Mi^enhauer. 
DOUBLE  BASS— By  E.  Mollen¬ 
hauer. 

FLUTE — By  G.  B.  Van  Santvoord. 
CLARINET— By  C.  L.  Staats. 
SAXOPHONE— By  Herman  Bell- 
■tedt. 

CORNET— By  I.  H.  OdelL 
ALTO— By  I.  H.  OdeU. 
BARITONE— By  I.  H.  OdeU. 
SLIDE  TROMBONE,  BASS  CLEF 
—By  R.  N.  Davis. 

SLIDE  TROMBONE,  TREBLE 
CLEF— By  R.  N.  Davis. 

VALVE  TROMBONE,  BASS 
CLEF— By  I.  H.  Odell. 

E  FLAT  BASS  (TUBA)— By  O. 
H.  W.  Lorens. 

DRUMS,  TYMPANI,  BELL&  Etc. 
— By  Harry  A.  Bower. 


Theodore 

Presser 


I712-I7I4  Chestnnt  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Music  Publiahera, 
Dealers  end  Importers 


Each  of  the  Imperial  Methods  Usted 
•hove  b  a  thorou^y  practical  and  im¬ 
mensely  successful  work  tor  use  by 
teachers  with  beginners  on  the  respec¬ 
tive  instrument  it  covers  as  weU  as  by 
those  who  must  gain  mastery  of  an  in¬ 
strument  throng  sdf-study.  Each 
method  leads  the  student  from  the  be- 
^nning  to  quite  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  InstrumenL 


Have  You  Seen  This  Month’s 
Interesting  Issue  of 
Thb  Erwne  Music  Maoasiwb 

At  Music  DeaUrs,  News  StemSs 
or  at  the  PeUlshert 
Sfe  u  Oopg 
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Who’s  Who 


NO  matter  what  musical 
magaiine  you  happen  to 
thumb  throu^  you  are 
almost  sure  to  see  a  dupticate  of 
this  picture. 

Such  popularity  must  be  de¬ 
serving:  therefore,  may  we  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  readers  Miss  Elisabeth 
Davis  of  Hobart  High  School, 
Hobart,  Indiana,  national  cham¬ 
pion  bass  clarinetist. 

After  miKh  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  her  friends  our  heroine  of 
the  month  entored  the  regional 
contest  and  won  first  place.  From 
then  on  winning  was  easy.  She 
took  second  place  in  the  State  and 
first  in  the  National  Contest  at 
Tulsa. 

When  the  first  bass  clarinet  was 
purchased  by  the  Hobart  High 
School  Band  in  1929,  William 
Revelli,  band  director  and  private 
violin  teacher  of  Miss  Davis, 
chose  her,  his  star  pupil,  to  play 


the  prixed  new  instrument.  In 
her  own  words.  Miss  Davis  says, 
“I  had  no  idea  what  the  thing 
would  look  like.”  But  with  a  few 
private  lessons  she  was  able  to 
man4>ulate  it  in  fine  style,  apply¬ 
ing  her  previous  knowledge  of 
music  to  her  practice  and  study. 

At  first  it  seemed  rather  a 
heartbreaking  affair  to  change 
from  her  major  instrument,  the 
violm,  to  the  bass  clarinet,  but 
now  no  one  coidd  be  more  oi- 
thusiastic  than  is  Miss  Davis  over 
the  wind  instruments.  She  played 
two  years  in  the  hi|^  school  con¬ 
cert  band. 

To  illustrate  the  feelings  of 
Miss  Davis  whra  she  graduated, 
leaving  the  band  and  her  faithful 
clarinet  bdiind,  we  might  revise 
Tenn)rson’s  poem,  “The  Brook:” 
“For  band  members  may  come 
and  band  members  may  go,  but 
the  instruments  stay  on  forever.” 


Newl  Newl  Newl  Nothing  Like  It 
Ever  Published! 

AEOLIAN  BAND  CLASSICS 


Program  Classics  so  arranged  that  they 
are  easily  played  by  Oass  C  to  B  bands, 
yet  are  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
professional  band.  Just  off  the  press, 
but  already  in  use.  John  Minnenia  says: 
"AeoHan  Band  Classics  should  be  in  ev¬ 
ery  school  band  library;  they  helped 
our  band  w  intomtion,  ensemble  and  fin- 
uA."  For  the  most  part  selections  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  band  col¬ 
lection.  Full  instrumentation.  Conduc¬ 
tor’s  score  (piano  part)  $1.00.  Band 
parts,  $.40.  Quantity  discount. 


The  Contents  Speaks  (or  ItseK 


Bach — Brurm,  froai  tlw  trd  VioiaaceUo 
Suite. 

BesthasBu — Bxcrrpt  from  Symphony  No. 
1  ia  C  Major,  Op.  tt. 

Baa'.hoacn — Minuet  troai  Soaata  Op.  4S, 
No.  S. 

Brakau— N'attr.  Op.  SS,  No.  IS. 

Grieg — HuUi0uu0tmareck,  trom  Sigurd 
JovaJfar. 

Maaseaet — Prelude  (Le  Dernier  SomuMtl 
de  la  Vierge). 

Moeart — Auieutimo  arr.  tor  BruM  Ea- 
lemble. 

'  Conductor’s  score  or  solo  comet 


Moeart — Minuet  arr.  for  Saxophone  £n- 
aemble  from  Symphony  in  Ep. 

Moeart — Remnnm  arr.  for  Woodwind  lia- 
aemble  from  Piano  Concerto  No.  tO. 

Sdiubort — idndantr  con  Mote  from  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  1  ia  C  Major. 

Stmnber: — Moment  Mueiemt. 

Tachaikouraky — Mommg  Proyer,  Op.  SS, 

Techaikweky— OM  French  Sons,  Op.  SS, 
Na  la 

Tedmihowaky— H'ailr.  Op.  SS,  No.  8. 

Thamaa— GaroMr  frm  the  opera,  Mig- 

on  approval.  IVrite  for  it  today! 


H.  T.  FitzSimons  Company,  DcyL  IL.  a  L  kAm  Ibi.  Okaft 


A  flea  and  a  fly  in  a  flue 
Were  wondering  what  they  should  do. 
“Let  us  fly,”  said  the  flea, 

“Let  us  flee,”  said  the  fly. 

So  they  flew  through  a  flaw  in  the  flue. 


For  tha  Vlsra-DnLiuee  this  typo  is 
comsidemd  by  mumy  la  ba  the  uory 
lust  word  in  bemd  uniforms.  This 
particular  uniform  is  made  with 
black  soutnehe  trimming  on  white 
broaddotk,  with  roll  collar  of 
black  veHom.  You’ve  got  to 
good  when  you’re  in  g  uniform 


selecting  a  capable  and  conscientious 
manufacturer  in  whom  to  place  your 
confidence.  You  will  surely  receive  co¬ 
operation  in  your  purchase  that  will 
mean  the  most  satisfying  solution  to 
your  uniform  problems. 
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It  b  far  better  to  have  the  less  ex¬ 
pensive  type  of  uniform  etnbo4ying 
theM  features,  than  to  purchaae  for  the 
same  amount  of  money,  something  of 
more  impressive  nature,  but  of  doubt¬ 
ful  quality.  It  will  soon  lose  Hs  “im¬ 
pressiveness.”  For  example  let  us  take 
the  question  of  cape  linings.  There 
are  various  materiab  from  sateen  to  the 
finest  grades  of  satin  used  for  thb  pur¬ 
pose.  These  probably  represent  the 
two  extremes  in  price,  with  other  ma¬ 
terials  of  intermediate  price,  some  of 
merit  and  others  not  so  adaptable  to 
the  purpose.  In  each  material  there  are 
probably  several  qualities  such  as  in 
satin.  The  better  grades  of  satin 
are  excellent  for  the  purpose  al¬ 
though  of  course  more  expensive. 
Cheaper  gradm  of  satin,  however, 
while  very  beautiful,  soon  fray 
badly,  and  the  Band  that  pur¬ 
chases  a  good  grade  in  some  of 
the  less  eiqienaive  materiab,  will 
not  only  save  money  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  purchaae,  but  their  capes  will 
retain  a  better  appearance  during 
several  years  of  use.  A  re^n- 
sible  manufacturer  will  gladly  give  you 
the  benefit  of  hb  suggestions  on  similar 
questions. 

Again,  therefore,  it  b  a  question  of 


What  the 

PMi’^ssed 

Bandsman 

-Should 

Wear 


(ComiiMied  Iroai  page  10) 


For  the  illustrations  shown  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  D.  Klein  and  Bro.,  Inc.;  R.  W. 
Stockley  and  Co.;  the  Fechheimer  Bros. 
Co.;  Dehfoulin  Bros,  and  Co.;  Craddock 
Uniforms;  George  Evans  and  Co.;  Ihling 
Bros.  Everard  Co.;  and  Royal  Uniform 
Company. 
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Book  Review 


The  Eloquent  Baton 

Bt  Will  Eashabt 

HOW  many  of  you  have  sat 
in  church  or  at  any  concert  and 
suddenly  found  yourself  watching  the 
circles  made  by  the  director’s  baton 
rather  than  concentrating  on  the  music 
his  choir  u  singing?  We  often  wonder 
just  why  this  or  that  move  is  made 
when  the  tempo  changes. 

To  help  us  to  understand  these 
movements  more  clearly,  Will  Earhart, 
one  of  our  foremost  educational  writers 
of  today  has  written  a  valuaUe  book 
discussing  the  technique  of  the  baton 
by  which  the  conductor  expresses  him¬ 
self. 

From  the  directions  in  general,  the 
author  goes  on  to  describe  the  various 
movements  necessary  for  two-beat, 
three-beat,  four-beat,  and  six-beat 
measure.  Phrasing  which  consists  of 
delicate  wei^iing,  balancing  and  coor¬ 
dinating  into  artistic  unity  the  many 
interests  of  the  various  tones  and  parts 
of  a  composition  is  discussed  in  detail 
as  is  the  phrase  beat  or  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  phrase. 

Nothing  proves  inepitude  on  the 
part  of  a  conductor  more  convincingly 
than  failure  to  look  toward  and  direct 
those  performers  who  at  the  moment 
have  important  oitries  or  musical  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  The  last  chapter  gives 
in  detail  the  finishing  touches  of  the 
art. 

Mr.  Earhart,  in  writing  '*The  Elo¬ 
quent  Baton”  did  not  inteiKl  to  make 
a  conductm*  out  of  the  reader  fw  a 
conductor  must  know  music  broadly 
and  deeply  before  he  can  ever  hope  to 
be  successful  in  the  art.  He  meant 
merely  to  explain  the  art  to  the  laity. 
But  if  the  teacher,  supervisor  or  direc¬ 
tor  will  study  this  work  he  will  find 
his  conductorial  technique  sharpened, 
his  ability  to  control  group  performance 
immeasurably  increased  and  his  percep¬ 
tion  of  music  values  made  more  sensi¬ 
tive  and  discriminating.  N.  R. 


For  books  are  more  than  books,  they 
are  the  life, 

The  reason  why  men  lived  and  worked 
and  died. 

The  essence  and  quintessence  of  their 
lives. 

— Amy  Lowell. 


Give  .  .  . 

*  In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  Christnuu.  And  once  ' 
again  the  world  will  be  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  good  fellowship.  The  urge  to  give  may  make 
your  Christmas  budget  seem  all  too  limited.  Even 
Christmas  cards  are  expensive.  Then  is  the  time 
to  remember  that  for  60c  you  can  send  m  happy 
reminder,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  every 
month  of  the  school  year.  A  lovely  announcement 
card  will  be  sent  to  all  for  whom  you  subscribe 

for  Christmas  i 


Take 


I  Tip  From  Successful 
Drummers  . 


difference  between  a 
^  "pnttj  good  drummer"  and 
a  real  star  is  often  merely  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  equipment.  Until  yon 
pby  Leedy  drui  ns  you’ll  never 
know  how  good  you  are. 
America’s  leading  {Mofessimuds 
insist  on  Lee<fe  Drums.  For  more 
than  39  years  Leedy  has  been  the 
pass  word  to  drum  success — the 
acknowledged  leader  among 
”big-time’’  players. 

A  splendid  exan^le  is  the  drum 
section  of  the  upitol  ’Theatre 
Orchestra,  New  York  City,  illus¬ 
trated  above  with  their  Leedy 
equipment.  Left  to  ri^t  in  the 
picture  are:  Conductor  Bunchik, 
Ray  Beoaft,  stage  drummer;  Bill 
Bitner,  extra  pit  drummer.  Bill 
Gladstone,  pit  drummer  and  Re- 
durd  Bedier,  tympanist.  Here 
is  an  all  star  outfit  without  su¬ 
perior  in  the  world.  Ev^  one  of 
these  great  drummers  is  ^ad  to 


tell  you  diat  Leedy  Drums  hdp 
them  to  play  a  bMter  job. 

Take  a  tip  from  men  vdio  know. 
Give  yourself  the  advantage  of 
Leedy  Drums.  Tty  one  at  you 
dealer’s  now.  Note  the  split- 
second  response  and  sustained 
brilliance  of  tone.  You’ll  know 
immediately  diat  here  is  just  dfe 
drum  you  need  to  insure  your 


Write  ue  for  aew  csaloa.  Mew  moi- 
eU  show*  m  color.  Pecked  with  vela- 
eble  ripe  to  dmmeerrt.  A  poet  owd 
btinae  u  PEBB.  No  oUigetioa. 

LEEDY  MFG.  CO. 

1103  Leedy  Bldg..  Elkhart,  lodiaae 


TNC  WORLD’S  riNIST 
drummers:  ihstrumm 
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Security 


COUND  managerial 
^  policies  and  long, 
successful  experience 
have  provided  us  with 
sufficient  equipment, 
adequate  personnel, 
and  ample  resources 
to  render  dependable 
service  as  artists  and 
makers  of  fine  print¬ 
ing  plates.  That  you 
will  be  secure  from 
chance,  is  our  first 
promise. 


JAHN  &  OLLIER 
ENGRAVING  CO. 

817  WEST  WASHINGTON  BLVD. 

Tmiaphem*  Mmmrmt  MM 

CHICAGO 


I  am 

a  Glutton 
for  Sub’s 

Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Subscription 
Agents,  gather  ’round.  It’s  all  for  you. 
Come  and  see  what  your  fellow  Agents 
are  doing.  Your  ups  and  doings  are 
going  to  be  exposed  in  this  column,  so 
let  them  be  good  ones. 


We  have  a  faint  idea  of  having  heard 
of  J(^  Yaccino  of  Des  Plaines,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  George  Rutledge  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Come  on,  now,  John 
and  George,  say  it  with  subscriptions. 


Quite  a  few  little  Polo  bears  have 
subscribed  to  the  well  known  School 
Musician.  Director  Kibun  of  Polo, 
Illinois,  u  responsible  for  them. 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  little  state 
’way  up  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  called  Vermont?  We 
have  had  so  many  subscrqitions  from 
Alice  Ketr  of  Barre  that  we  don’t  see 
how  there  can  be  any  more.  But  Alice 
says  that  that’s  only  a  starter. 


It’s  only  a  matter  of  a  few  miles — 
about  4,000 — over  to  the  state  of 
Washington  from  the  one  we’ve  just 
been  in.  In  Clarkston,  Calvin  Steiner 
is  our  new  Subscription  Agent.  And  a 
few  states  away  from  him  in  Pisek, 
North  Dakota,  u  J.  G.  Lipsh. 


The  famous  state  of  Nevada!  That’s 
where  George  Warren  hails  from.  Good 
old  Elko,  Nevada,  where  subscriptions 
are  flourishing. 


We’re  just  craving  more  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  New  York.  Mary  Morri¬ 
son  oi  Saratoga  Springs,  Florence 
Moses  of  Utica,  Frank  Arrance  of 
Salamanca,  and  Clannce  Jasmagy  are 
the  ones  to  satisfy  our  craving. 


The  Hoosier  state  is  coming  along 
rather  nicely,  especially  in  Huntington 


My  Nmime  1$  Mmrimmm  Pfiueger 
Smd  Me  Yomr  Sub's 


where  our  Agent  Dkk  Guthier  is  on  the 
job.  In  Gary  we  have  Flowers  Gatlin 
working  harder  than  ever.  And  in 
Logansport  there  is  none  other  than 
George  R.  Hudson. 

The  Hoosier  state?  Indiana. 


Emanuel  Andrews  of  the  Murphy 
Hif^  School  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  wins 
the  tissue  paper  bathtub  this  month  for 
sending  in  the  most  subscriptions. 
Nearly  one  hundred  of  them!  How 
close  did  you  come? 

Of  course,  he  didn’t  send  them  in  in 
one  big  heap.  He  sent  them  in  like 
grapes  (in  bimches). 


The  last  we  heard  from  Kenneth 
Moore  of  Vallejo,  California,  be  was 
ratin’  to  go  after  some  subscriptions. 

But  it  seems  that  the  Golden  Gate 
State — California — has  gone  to  sleep. 

Wake-up,  you  Californians!  Where 
are  Donald  Tingle,  Roy  Hamilton, 
Marjorie  Young,  and  Leon  Minear? 
Get  your  alarm  clocks,  subscription 
blanks,  and  pencils.  Rush  these 
sleepy-heads. 


What  has  lu^tpened  to  our  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Agent  and  News  Reporter  of  Mon¬ 
trose,  Colorado,  the  one  and  only 
Lame  Laurent?  Fred  Miller  of  Pu¬ 
eblo,  C.  J.  Beuck,  of  Julesburg,  and 
Margaret  Kepler  of  Delta  have  just 
about  left  you  in  the  dust. 


Arthur  Koenigsberg  has  done  some 
nice  work  in  the  Windy  City.  So  has 
Cadet  Captain  Heddles.  Please  no¬ 
tice,  Leo  Lichtenstein,  also  of  Chicago. 
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We  Are  Making 
America  Musical 


RLLMORE 


I  HAS  AGAIN  ISSUED  A 
MOST  PROMISING  COL- 
LECTION  OF  EASY 
TUNES  FOR 

YOUNG  BANDS 

THE  FILLMORE  SECOND 
READER  BAND  BOOK 

iy  L*eii  V.  M«tc«lf 


This  Month 

George  W.  Sadlo 

Cleveland,  Oklahoma 

Is  Elected  to  Our  Hail  of  Fame 

PICTURE  ON  PAGE  2 


pose  of  leaving  the  music  field  and  his 
only  musical  efforts  were  with  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  A  &  M  College  Band  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  director,  Boh 
Makovsky.  During  the  World  War  Mr. 
Sadlo  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
play  with  three  army  bands;  the  133rd 
Infantry,  4th  Infantry  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Headquarters  Company,  the  last 
of  which  was  the  pick  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
bands. 

Practically  all  of  Mr.  Sadlo’s  musical 
training  and  e^qxrience  was  received  in 
his  home  state,  Oklahmna.  When  only 
ten  years  old  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  i^y  several  solos  on  his  Eb  clarinet 
under  the  direction  of  George  C.  Eret 
whom  he  considers  one  of  the  best  all- 
around  musicians  in  the  state.  A  visit 
to  the  home  town  of  Bdiumir  Kryl’s 
Concert  Company  led  to  a  conference 
with  his  father  and  tins  conference  to 
further  study. 

Most  musicians  tell  of  their  first  pro¬ 
fessional  debut  with  much  amusement 
and  Grorge  Sadlo  is  no  exception.  Lit¬ 
tle  did  he  realise  the  vast  difference  in 
solo  i^3dng  and  the  work  of  a  required 
business  jdayer  the  evening  he  was  to 
make  his  debut  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 
A  talented  xylophonist  opened  the  act 
with  List’s  Hungarian  RhiqMody  dem¬ 
onstrating  his  al^ty  by  almost  tearing 
over  the  keys.  Now  just  imagine  our 
friend,  George,  who  had  had  no  chance 
to  rdiearse  the  act,  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  this  genius.  As  long  as  he  got  a 
note  in  here  and  there  Mr.  Sadlo  was 
satisfied.  He  r^ards  this  incident  as 
his  baptism  into  the  realms  of  sight* 
reading;  and  is  glad  that  the  boys  and 
giris  of  today  are  receiving  sightreading 
training  in  their  high  school  organiza¬ 
tions  which  was  sadly  lacking  in  his 


OF  all  the  competing  bands  in 
the  National  Band  Contest  at 
Tulsa  last  spring  there  is  none 
more  deserving  of  praise  than  Cleve¬ 
land  Oklahoma  High  Band,  third  place 
winners  in  Class  C. 

The  Cleveland  High  Band  gave  a 
wonderful  concert  although  they  were 
the  youngest  band  in  both  age  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  enter  the  contest.  Some  of 
the  members  were  recruited  from  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  and 
after  five  month’s  elementary  work 
were  placed  in  the  first  band.  The  re- 
maikable  success  they  have  attained  is, 
of  course,  the  result  of  the  constant  and 
supervised  practice  they  were  put 
through  by  their  versatile  director, 
George  W.  Sadlo. 

In  spite  of  George  W.  Sadlo’s  early 
efforts  to  get  away  from  the  musical 
field,  be  has  now  been  teaching  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  Cleveland’s  Public 
School  for  nine  years.  During  all  these 
years  his  bands  and  orchestras  have 
never  failed  to  win  first  or  second 
places  in  Oklahoma’s  State  Contests. 
For  an  enrollment  of  only  250  students 
in  their  combined  musical  organizations 
including  their  band,  orchestra,  glee 
clubs  and  quartettes  they  believe  they 
have  the  best  all  around  musk  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  country.  Like  most  of  the 
smaller  schools  they  have  one  or  more 
handicaps  to  overcome.  The  schod 
board  does  not  provide  a  subsidy  for 
the  purchase  of  new  instruments  and 
the  band  and  orchestra  must  divide  be¬ 
tween  them  the  five  hours  alloted  for 
music  iHactke  and  study  during  the 
week.  Mr.  Sadlo’s  work  is  mostly  aca- 
demk,  scoial  science  taking  the  greater 
part  of  the  day. 

Following  the  World  War  Mr.  Sadlo 
went  to  college  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 


A  colltctiaa  in  the  March  iisa,  cootaininc 
thirty  aaay  band  tnnaa  apacUhr  writtan  to 
follow  tho  TranaMon  Band  Book,  alao  hy 
l.aon  V.  MatcaH.  Tho  tunao  ara  not  as- 
tramaly  aaay,  hot  thay  aro  arrancad  ao  aa  to 
provida  apwndid  maMrial  (or  drilUag  por- 
poaaa.  Omy  two  or  thraa  problaeaa  aro  jpra- 
aantad  at  any  ono  tima,  and  law  rhytuna 
aro  givon  at  oaKO.  Moot  o(  tho  prnhlania 
of  band  tachniqno  aro  gioon,  raviaiirfng  all 
of  tho  paints  cooarod  in  tho  Tranoitiso.  and 
many  worn  addad.  Editod  to  ninha  tlM 
mnsic  worthy  of  conaidarahto  atndy  and 


PRICK,  BACH  BAND  BOOK.  SOc. 

CONDUCTOR’S  BCORK  (FIVK 
STAVES,  OCTAVO  SIZE)  Sl.M 

SEND  FOR  THE  SAMPLE 
CORNET  FARTS 


NEW! 

BENNETT 


0I«1SIRAW»^^ 
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school  days. 


DEFINITE  PROOF 

that  the  Xylophone  Is  E-A-S-I-E-S-T 
of  Instruments  to  Play 


I  HAVE  received  many  inquiries 
about  saziqiboDe  and  clarinet 
moutl^Meces  and  altbou^  this  subject 
has  been  written  about  before,  I  believe 
a  few.  additional  ideas  would  possibly 
be  of  value  to  many. 

Here  are  some  of  them. 

Is  my  mouthpiece  in  good  condition? 
Is  it  as  good  as -  (well  adver¬ 

tised  make)? 

Would  I  play  betto’  with  a  steel, 
bakelite  or  any  of  those  other  qiecial 
makes  guaranteed  to  make  playing  eas¬ 
ier? 

How  do  you  judge  a  good  mouth¬ 
piece? 

First  of  all  it  would  be  well  to  give 
the  general  classifications  of  mouth¬ 
pieces,  according  to  the  lay  and  em¬ 
bouchure  recommended  for  each. 

Typt*  of  Moutkpioco* 

There  are  three  general  types  of 
mouthpieces,  but  all  of  them  vary  more 
or  less.  There  are  no  two  that  are  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  in  every  respect. 

The  mouthpiece  that  a  player  should 
use  is  determined  by  the  method  of 
using  the  lips  (embouchure). 

1.  The  Close  Lay. — Used  by  play¬ 
ers  who  cover  both  the  upper  and  lower 
teeth  with  the  lips  and  use  very  little 
mouthpiece  in  their  mouths.  The  mouth¬ 
piece  is  small  and  short  and  the  tone 
is  iK>t  powerful.  This  system  is  taui^t 
in  Paris  and  is  not  generally  used  in  this 
country. 

2.  The  Meditm  Lay.— Used  by  the 
vast  majority  of  players  and  the  lay 
generally  furnished  by  the  makers  of 
your  instrument.  The  upper  lip  may  be 
used  on  the  top  of  the  mouUqiiece,  ot 
the  lip  may  be  slif^tly  drawn  in  over 
the  upper  teeth.  The  lower  lq>  is  slU^tly 
drawn  in  over  the  lower  teeth  to  form 
a  protective  surface  between  the  teeth 
and  the  reed. 

3.  The  Open  Lay. — ^Used  when  both 
the  upper  and  lower  Upa  are  outside 


Tou  imacia*  bow  I  anloy 
my  XylophoB*  as  I  flaurs  that  I 
will  practles  tor  41  minutes  but 
when  I  am  ready  to  stop  and 
look  at  the  clock  I  find  that  I 
have  been  aolng  strong  (or  1% 
to  S  hours. — ^PauT  Cummlnas,  New 
Tork  City. 

I  received  my  instrument  yes¬ 
terday  and  it  sure  is  a  dandy.  I 
only  had  it  a  few  hours  when  I 
could  follow  most  any  phono- 
craph  record. — Clarence  R.  Nel¬ 
son. 

Within  two  months  after  aet- 
tina  niy  instrument  I  had  Joined 


an  orchestra  at  hiah  school. 
Since  then.  I  have  steadily  im¬ 
proved  and  have  played  several 
enaaasments  in  public  —  Keith 
Montaomery,  Monte  Vista,  Colo. 


In  five  weeks  I  played  two 
numbers  at  a  picnic.  In  (oar 
months  I  was  usina  (our  mallets. 
In  six  months  I  appeared  on  the 
“air.’*  I  am  a  truth-telllna 

South,  at  present  attendina  a 
ible  School  in  which  I  hold  a 

ftosiUon  in  the  orchestra,  and  am 
n  areat  demand  as  an  enter¬ 
tainer. — ^Dean  Miller.  Sprlna  Ar¬ 
bor.  Michiaan. 


writs  tsdsy  fw  rtsr  opr  sr  tbs  Mg  frst  SsM  Ihst  IslU  sU  aSsW  Dstsaa 
tastrsMBU  tsd  ths  wiiufst  trisI-Ww  asd  sssf-psyt  pUs. 

J.  C.  DEAGAN,  INC. 

4998  Dsagan  Building  Chicago,  IKnois 


Drwm  atsKse  Jgslsrt,  MS.,  mpft  MssI  Mmtd.  NMseal  CTssiptisi.  Class  M,  mM$U. 

Twice  national  champions  in  am  b,  the 

Hobart  Band  boasts  diis  splendid  drum  section 
widi  ezdoshre  Ludwig  eqaipment.  We  repeat:  Lodwris 
tone  and  playing  quabdes  ao  make  a  difiference  —  ana 
yomr  based  teilfanow  iti  Get  into  championship  class 
—use  Ludwig  drums  and  note  the  marked  improvement. 
Send  axgioo  for  catalogs  and  full  infocautkMi,  without  obligadoo. 

LUDWie  &  LUDWie 

lllSO  Ludwia  BufldUw.  1612-27  Nocth  liaoola  Sftest.  Chicaao.  Uliaois 

fmilmumt  VnAour  obliasdoa  plssss  send  csmloas  end  infowssdoo  about 
I  }  dtusM  foe  the  bead  oc  orcbetin ;  [  j  dtum  cecps. 


rBUY  ^ 
DIRECT 
>  SAVE 
L  MONEY 
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the  teeth.  The  upper  teeth  are  on  the 
mouthpiece.  The  lower  lip  is  not  drawn 
in  but  is  slightly  extended  which  forms 
an  excellent  cushion  for  the  reed  and 
develops  an  excqjtionally  flexible  em¬ 
bouchure,  giving  a  full  round  tone  and 
a  surprising  amount  of  control  over 
pitch. 

The  idea  is  to  get  a  mouthpiece  that 
suits  you  and  woA  out  its  finer  points 
to  your  best  advantage.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  by  observation  of  players  who  are 
at  the  top  that  very  few  of  them  use 
trick  mouthpieces,  “reed  adjusters,”  or 
any  -artificial  devices  on  the  market 
supposedly  to  aid  your  play.  To  ex¬ 
periment  blindly  with  different  types  of 
mouthpieces  is  to  waste  valuaUe  time 
because  you  must  practice  on  each  and 
shape  your  embouchure  to  it  before  you 
can  work  out  its  individual  characteris¬ 
tics.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  your 
mouthpiece  seek  the  advice  of  a  good 
teacher.  If  you  think  your  mouthinece 
is  defective  or  warped  the  following 
tests  will  help. 

How  to  Tnt  tko  Mouthpioeo 

The  moutlq>iece  is  the  most  important 
part  of  your  instrument,  so  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  it  be  perfectly  true,  level  and 
uniform. 

1.  Place  a  calling  card  down  between 
the  reed  and  mouthpiece  and  observe 
whether  it  pushes  down  snug  and  forms 
a  perfectly  horizontal  line  across  the 
face  of  the  mouthiMece,  or  whether  it 
tips  further  down  on  one  side  than  the 
other.  (It  should  line  up  strai^t.) 

2.  After  you  have  plaj^  a  while, 
take  the  mouthpiece  off  and  place  your 
middle  finger  in  the  end  that  goes  on 
the  cork  so  that  it  is  air-tight.  Now 
suck  hard  on  the  reed  to  draw  all  the 
air  out.  It  should  make  a  snapping 
noise  when  the  reed  snaps  back  away 
from  the  mouthpiece. 

WamtHi. — Never  try  to  fix  a  mouth¬ 
piece  by  filling  it  or  otherwise  tamper¬ 
ing  with  it.  Leave  it  to  a  {i^fessional 
mouthpiece  refinishing  expert. 

When  affixing  the  reed  to  the  mouth- 
^Hece  be  careful  not  to  ti^ten  the  liga¬ 
ture  screws  too  hard,  as  it  will  warp, 
both  the  reed  and  the  mouthpiece  and 
make  playing  more  difficult. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  have  prob¬ 
lems  pertaining  to  saxophone  or  clarinet 
they  are  invited  to  write  Mr.  Boate  at 
his  studio,  508  N.  Main  Street,  R(^ 
Oak,  Michigan,  or  in  care  of  The 
School  Musician,  and  be  will  endeavor 
to  answer  them  for  you  in  an  early 
issue. 


Lowest  Prices 
on  Musical  | 
Instruments' 

and  Supplies 


Be  sure  to  pet  oar  catalog  and  q>ccial  offien 
bcfoce  buyinp.  You  can  supply  every  musk 
need  bom  thu  one  source  and  save  money  on 
every  purchase.  Select  from  immense  stocks 
illustrated  and  described  in  our  catal<^  We 
are  American  distributors  for  BESSONUand 
Instruments,  BUFFET  Clarinets,  LOREE  Oboes, 
HECKEL  Bassoons,  HEBERLEIN  Violins,  and 
many  odier  frunous  makes. 


FREE 

Catalog 

Writs  for  IRII 
CATALOG  Jawoot. 
Coa^pitwlias  of  in- 


New  "Cre«tion**to<fal  shown  above  is  the  last  word  in  ttwnipet  perfection. 
Sets  e  new  ttandard  for  bia,  deer  tone  and  pure  reeooancc.  Blowt  trmtf. 
Hand  laade.  Spedai  "rttxet  foraaela”  allov,  Modam  dfiieW'  All  poeadde 
cervea  and  benda  diaunatad.  The  laaoodieu  and  eaaieat  plarina  of  all 
tnanpetal  Hiably  polished  bcaaaglXS.  Silverpiatad.  gold  bell  gISt.DaLnaa 
gold  plated  #210  (complete  with  caae). 


MICRO  TRU-ARr  REEDS 


Made  of 
Selected  Ripe 
Cane 

Carefully  Graded 


I  I  No.  2— Med.  Soft 

3— Medium 

^ . "I . .  ■■■<»:  i.  No.  4— Med.  Stiff 

-  No.  5— Stiff 

ExceptionaUy  Low  Priced 

CLARINET  . 11.80  dox.  SOPRANO  SAX . $8.40  doz. 

ALTO  CLARINET  ...  3.00 doz.  ALTO  SAX . 3.00 doz. 

BASS  CLARINET . dJOdoz.  MELODY  SAX . 4JWdoz. 

OBOE  .  1.00  ea.  TENOR  SAX . 4J0doz. 

BASSOON  . 5  1.00  ea.  BARITONE  SAX . 4.80  doz. 

ENGUSH  HORN  1.00 ea.  BASS  SAX . 8.00 dox. 

Guaranteed  and  Distributed  by  the  Owners  of  the  Interna¬ 
tionally  Famous  GENUINE  “MICRO”  Hand  Made  “BLACK- 
LINE”  Reeds  and  other  “MICRCD”  Musical  Specialties. 

For  Sale  at  all  Ltaiding  Music  Stores 
Used  exclusively  at  standu-d  equipment  on  all  Pedler  Clarinets 

J.  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 

10  WEST  I'otk  sfiraaHP^  *  new  york,  n.  y. 
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How  Good? 


ARTISTS*  CHOICE  CHIRON  PROVEN  QUALITT 


(Condnoed  (ron  page  19) 

ments  connected  with  the  study  of  any 
instrument  and  no  matter  what  instru¬ 
ment  one  elects  to  learn  his  success  in 
a  big  way  will  depend  upon  his  ambition 
to  know  and  apply  everything  be  can 
possibly  learn  about  music  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  medium  of  expression. 

The  student  who  is  content  to  do 
everything  his  instructor  desires  and  is 
not  willing  to  delve  into  things  for  him¬ 
self  outside  of  the  regular  routine  of  his 
instrumental  lessons  will  always  be  a 
mechanical  performer  with  no  back¬ 
ground  of  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
he  is  doing.  He  will  arrive  at  the  pewt 
where  be  will  play  everything  he  has 
been  taught  correctly  and  in  good  taste 
and  with  adequate*  technical  proficiency. 
But  what  about  launching  out  for  him¬ 
self  into  the  strong  currents  of  compe¬ 
tition  where  he  must  either  sink  or 
swim?  It  is  then  that  he  will  discover 
his  weaknesses  for  it  is  then  that  his 
actual  knowledge  of  work  will  be  fully 
revealed,  not  only  to  himself  but  to 
others.  He  cannot  put  it  over  on  the 
strength  of  the  mechanical  training  he 
has  received  for,  although  be  may  play 
his  studio  pieces  easily  and  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  assurance,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  prove  that  he  is  a  good  sif^t- 
reader,  that  he  is  well  grounded  rythmi- 
cally,  that  he  has  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  instrumental  repertoire  required  for 
his  instnunent  and  above  all  has  the 
necessary  imagination  for  interpretative 
purposes.  All  this  is  indispensable  if  he 
wishes  to  pass. the  test  for  admission  to 
a  band  or  an  orchestra. 

And  so  we  say  a  musician  is  as  good 
as  he  makes  himself,  for,  after  he  leaves 
the  studio  it  b  all  iq>  to  him  and  if  he 
has  not  made  the  most  of  hb  time  and 
opportunity  while  studying  he  will 
qukkly  find  out  that  natural  endow¬ 
ments  do  not  count  for  a  great  deal 
unless  they  are  augmented  by  ambition. 


;gS  ^  TEN  WPFERtNT  NUMBERS  ^  fJomr 
OF  STREN6TH 

PLAYERS  ASPIRING  TO  REAL  BRILLIANCY 
USE  VIBRATOR  REED 

“The  Soul  of  AU  Reed  Irutrumanta" 

Order  from  your  local  dealer,  or  H.  CHIRON  Co.  Inc.,  233  W.  42d  St.,  N.Y.  City 


The  Pacific  Coast  Band  and  Orchestra 

Oflinp  ^  /n  the  Sierras  Among  the  Redwoods  c§  California 


For  boy  arxl  girl  musicians  of  high  school  aixl  junior 
collie  age.  Instrumental  and  vocal  instruction*. 


Write  for  particulars  to  Major  Earl  Dillon, 

Kerman  Union  Hif^  School,  Kerman,  Calif, 


The  Saxette 

A  Real  Musical  Instru- 
moit  for 

Grade  School 
Clasi  Work 

Uttreimt  eml  dtielk  «rSe 

SAXETTE  CO. 

DELAWARE,  O. 


Next  Month 

Two  very  importemt  ertUdet  are 
tcheiulad  for  the  December  issue  of 
The  School  Musicien. 

1,  Ageist,  from  the  pen  o/  Arthur 
(Mef  Attdereett,  em  article  ett  thet  sstost 
illusive  quality  "Phrasistg.” 

2.  “Should  a  School  Musiciem  lutow 
the  lemguege  of  the  Betou?",  by  Fred 
S.  Waters.  Either  of  these  two  articles 
will  be  worth  to  you,  msmy  times  the  cast 
of  your  fsM  tubscriptiett. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

Makers  of  high  grade  BOEHM  FLUTES 
and  PICCCMjOS,  used  by  leading  artists 
in  Symphony  and  Opera  Orchestras.  New 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 

■AatmgW 

Tknrmm4t 
niir  ■!  ■ 

T 
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last: 


POSTGRADUATE  THOUGHTS 

How  their  chapter  can  run  without 
them. 

How  the  school  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  them. 

If  their  creditors  will  get  them. 

How  much  the  professors  will  miss 
their  apple  polishing. 

How  much  the  Dean  will  miss  call¬ 
ing  them  into  his  office. 

How  their  families  won’t  miss  them 
writing  home  for  money. 

How  they  managed  to  get  out  of 
school  with  diploma. 

— Colorado  Dodo. 


Acoustics 


(Coatinnol  from  page  18) 

Each  unit  of  such  a  tone  is  composed 
of  still  smaller  units.  The  largest  unit 
is  the  fundamental  and  assigns  to  a  tone 
its  pitch  on  the  staff.  The  smaller  units 
are  included  in  the  largest  one  and  may 
be  few  or  many  in  number,  but  tbmr 
frequency  relation  to  the  largest  unit 
can  always  be  eapressed  in  whole  num¬ 
bers  beginning  with  two  and  continuing 
to  about  30.  These  smaller  units  are 
known  as  upper  partials  or  harmonics 
and  by  their  proportionate  strength  to 
each  other  and  the  fundamental  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  of  the  tone  or  its 
color. 

One  more  inspection  of  the  first  cut 
is  desiraUe.  In  No.  2  the  fundamental 
determines  the  wave-length  of  frequency 
or  pitch,  and  it  is  the  same  as  that  in 
No.  1  from  the  tuning-fork.  The 
smaller  units  contained  in  each  wave 
pattern  of  No.  2  would,  if  each  were 
sounded  alone,  be  simple  tones  with  a 
smooth  rounded  pattern  as  in  No.  1. 
But  when  they  are  contained  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  their  effect  is  to  modify  the 
pattern  of  the  wave  of  the  fundamental 
without  changing  its  length.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  do  not  change  its  pitch, 
but  they  do  change  its  shape  as  shown 
in  the  wave  pattern.  So  it  is  correct 
to  say  that,  just  as  the  length  the 
unit  determines  pitch  and  its  amplitude 
determines  intensity,  so  does  its  shape 
determine  tone-color  or  timbre. 


FrMPolnUraoa 

HOT  PLAYING 

•laoFrM  Pointer*  on 
Modem  Orchestra  Arranging 


MODERN  MUSIC  PUB.  CO. 

74-S  Rons,  Norod* 


A  Queer  Instrument 

The  modem  sither,  a  string  instru¬ 
ment  similar  to  the  lute,  popular  especi¬ 
ally  in  Europe  and  Enf^d,  has 
emerged  from  a  number  of  diverse  in¬ 
struments  used  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century. 

The  English  “cithern”  with  four  pairs 
of  wire  strings,  the  Italian  “cetera,”  a 
very  ornamental  instrument,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Streichsither  {dayed  with  a  bow 
instead  of  a  quill  or  {dectrum,  as  are  the 
others,  are  all  ancestors  of  the  modem 
zither. 

The  sither  differs  from  the  lute  be¬ 
cause  of  its  flat  back  and  its  wire  strings 
instead  of  cat-gut. 

The  notation  of  the  zither  is  similar 
to  the  lute  except  that  it  is  written  in 
four  lines. 

The  modem  zither  is  always  played 
with  a  plectrum  or  quQl. 


INDIANA 


SELL  What  You  Have 
BUY  What  You  Want 


A  junior  school  bandsman  has  a 
slightly  usad  trumpat  to  axchanga  for 
a  Boahm  systam  ciarinot.  A  schi^l  in 
Nabraska  wants  to  buy  a  usad  tuba. 
A  saxophonist  in  tha  aast  wants  a 
baritona.  And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
Out  of  300,000  band  and  orchastra 
musicians  thara  ara  hundrads  of  onas 
both  to  buy  and  to  sail,  to  bartar 
and  axchanga. 

Schools,  too,  and  thair  Bandmastars 
and  Orchastra  Diractors  hava  thair 
wants,  both  giva  and  taka.  Ona 
school  naads  tha  vary  aquipmant 
anothar  school  wants  to  sail.  Tha 
only  problam  is  to  bring  buyar  and 
sailor  togathar. 


30  Words  for  $2 


Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  tha 
magic  wand  that  will  spraad  tha  naws 
of  your  dasiras  to  school  band  and 
orchastra  musicians  throughout  tha 
country.  To  broadan  our  sarvica  as 
tha  official  organ  of  tha  National 
School  Band  and  Orchastra  Associa¬ 
tion  wa  will,  baginning  immadiataly, 
publish  any  twenty-fiva  word  advar- 
tisamant  for  tha  sala,  purchasa,  or 
axchanga  of  musical  instrumants, 
aquipmant,  and  accassorias  for  $2. 
Cash  must  accompany  tha  ordar.  This 
offar  is  limitad  axclusivaly  to  Asso¬ 
ciation  mambars. 


Tel  the  WorU  Whet  You  H«vo 
.  .  .  Whet  You  Went 


With  a  small  baginning,  this  sac- 
tion  of  our  magazina  may  grow  into 
ona  of ‘tha  most  valuabla  axehangas. 
Sand  your  copy  in  now  for  tha  naxt 
issua.  Tall  tha  world  what  you  want 
— what  you  hava  to  sail.  By  a  cara- 
ful  salaction  of  words  and  tha  alimi- 
nation  of  all  unnacassary  words  you 
can  tall  tha  whola  story  in  twanty-fiva 
words.  Includa  your  own  nama  and 
addrass,  or  if  you  prafar,  you  can 
hava  raplias  coma  to  Tha  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  and  thay  will  ba  for- 
wardad  to  you. 

Again  wa  rapaat,  sand  your  ad 
now  for  tha  naxt  iuua  of  Tha 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Addrass  Per¬ 
sonal  Exchange  Dapartmant. 
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You  Must  Have  It! 

Your  musical  education  may  be  a  total  loss  without 
knowledge  you  will  g^in  frc«n  the  wonderful  book  on 

CONDUCTING 

Amazingly  simple.  Thorough  and  complete. 
Will  make  you  a  finished  conductor. 

No  matter  what  your  chosen  instrument,  no  matter 
how  far  or  how  briefly  you  may  continue  the  study  of  music, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  conducting  is  indispensable  to 
good  playing,  or  good  listening.  The  conductor  is  the  life 
power  of  band  or  orchestra.  You  cannot  follow  his  baton 
unless  you  know  exactly  what  it  means. 


THE  MUSIC  CONDUCTOR’S 
MANUAL 

By  FRED  E.  WATERS 

is  the  Wonder  Book  of  the  Language  of  Music 

It  is  a  complete  course  in  the  art  of  conducting.  Told  and  illus¬ 
trated  so  that  any  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so  complete  that  there 
is  nothing  more  for  you  to  leam.  The  chapter  on  the 

Technique  of  the  Baton 

is  alone  “worth  a  fortune”  to  any  school  musician.  No  Band  or 
Orchestra,  Musician,  no  Supervisor,  Band  Master,  or  Orchestra  Di¬ 
rector  should  be  without  this  manual.  No  other  brok  ever  published 
will  give  you  so  much  information — help — enjoyment. 

.  And  we  are  going  to 

Give  it  to  You 
Without  Cost 

Here  is  how  you  can  get  yoor'cjpy  of  the 
Waters  Coadoctor’s  Manual,  without  spending 
a  penny  for  it.  Go  out  amoiw  your  friends 
and  get  10  subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  at  the  regular  subscription  price 
(00c  a  year)  and  this  book  will  Iw  sent  you 
free — postpaid — at  once.  This  is  a  limited  oxer. 
You  know  you  want  a  copy  of  this  book.  Start 
right  now.  Send^  in  your  list  before^the  offer 
is  withdrawn.  "*  “ 


Exclusive  Features 


■wk  tt  m»  null  ablUty. 


The  Tochiilqae  of  the  Baton 


Excerpts  from 
Reviews 


EnmirfM  of  Baton  Techniqm 

nk  Uaskr  tlkitwlM  wS  «»iilM  k«r  k  i 
Uk  kakB  k  kiSks  hildi,  ik*  bMk.  m 


Use  the  Coupon — WOW. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Tho  Art  of  Protram  BuUdlnt 


•Wi  k  Ml  kr  ka  (IS)  I 
fihsKnAN  wd  wUUw  I 
"Mkk  Umkr*!  HmmU' 
SiU  M  mm.  (Ikk:  lii 

sortkwB  n  Bipems  iksst 
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(CaMtinac4  froai  page  22) 

vkled  into  s^labks  without  the  two 
notes  designating  such  syllables  being 
shirred.  An]rthiiig  dse  is  incorrect. 

Another  standard  ballad,  “The  end  of 
a  perfect  day,”  which  made  its  author 
rich  and  famous,  employs  many  glaring 
inconsistencies  in  the  wwds  alone. 
Let’s  analyse  it: 

“When  you  come  to  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day, 

And  you  sit  alone  with  your  thou^its; 
And  the  chimes  ring  out  with  a  carol 

g»y” 

Surdy  that  word  “gay”  was  used 
only  for  the  sake  of  riiyme.  Think  how 
glaring  it  n.  There  you  are  sitting  alone 
with  your  thou^ts  (and  thou^ts  are 
quiet,  are  they  not?)  yet  the  chimes  ring 
out  GAILY.  They  might  ring  sweetly, 
or  softly  and  be  in  keeping,  but  not 
gaily.  All  ri^t,  let’s  go  on: 

“For  the  joys  that  a  day  has  broi^ht; 
Can  )ou  think  what  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day 

May  mean  to  a  tired  heart, 

When  the  sun  goes  down  with  a  flaming 
ray?” 

OUCH — that  “flaming”  business — red, 
burning,  glaring  flames.  Yes  I  think 
what  it  would  mean  to  a  “tired  heart.” 
It  would  make  you  tired — ^you’d  want 
to  pull  down  the  blinds  or  go  into  the 
other  room.  Then  we  get  the  grand  cli¬ 
max  with  this: 

“And  the  -dear  friends  have  to  part.” 
And  there  you  have  your  perfect  day 
perfectly  spoiled — ^“having  to  part  from 
your  dear  friends,  not  just  parting  from 
them  but  HAVING  to  part  from  them. 
Milhcms  have  sung  that  song  and  mil¬ 
lions  will  continue  to  sing  it.  It  is  one 
of  our  heat  numbers.  Puxrie:  How 
good  is  the  best?  Sentiment  and  sense 
do  not  mix.  It  is  well  for  song  writers 
that  such  is  the  case.  Bankers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  politicians  and  bootleggers 
make  mistakes,  so  we  must  accord  the 
same  privilege  to  our  song  writers. 


INCOMPARABLE! 

CHRISTMAS  FANTASIE 

iisiiMm  lymph— ia  PWyehle 

Tm  win  mM  tkt*  wptrtar  MMbtr  tar  raor 


THE  PIANO  ACCORDION 

By  Ailoptiiic 

PIETRO  DEIRO*S  METHOD 

$ZM 

Uw4  by  An  Ifiliwe  Teacbert  ud 
ProtcMiooals  • 


ia  the  Coontry 

FOR  BEgTnNERS 

LhUe  Acoordioabt — VoL  I .  JS 

LitUe  Acoordioaiat— VoL  11 . 

Little  Aeoordioaiat — VoL  III . .  1.00 

Coataiaiag  Graded  Coaipoaitioea  (or  the 
Learaer. 

Catatne  o(  300  Airaafemeata 
Scat  Free  oa  Rcqneat 


CUrmetK  IBlepaireli 
anb  Eefmtirtieb 

ANY  IIAU  —  ANT  BUAK 

^arrp  Bebler  Sc  Co. 

MaSn  at  ChrtnaU 

■LKHAKT  OaHANA 


O.  PAGANI  A  BRO. 

Ihi  Jurat.  DapLA  NovY«rfc.N.Y. 


ATTENTION  TEACHERS 

or  WMdwted  iMtnuMiJs 

Lat  aa  oplalii  how  jrou  can  iBq>roTe  the 
work  af  four  pnpUa  or  woodwind  aae- 
Uoaa  1M%  by  twins  thk  newly  perfected 
inatrunent. 

STOP  irift'.’K'.K 


PROMENADE  NATIONALE 


•  "I  AM 

MUSIC 


Would  you  fiko  to 
kovo  •  print  of  tlio 
blank  vorso  that  ap> 
paarad  on  pa^a  4 
of  tha  Saptambar 
issua,  printed  on 
lina  angravar's  stock 
in  Duo-tona  Color, 
suHabla  for  Framing? 

THesn  prints  are  IOI/4  by  13 
inches  and  are  really  lovely.  They 
have  been  sold  for  as  much  as 
five  dollars.  If  you  will  send  us 
sixty  cents  for  one  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  (your  own  or  some  one's 
else),  and  lOc  extra  for  mailing- 
seventy  cents  in  aH,  we  will  send 
you  one  of  thace  fine  prints  with 
our  compliments.  Address 

Circiiletion  Depaitmaaf 

THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Mkbigan  Ava.. 

Chicago,  HL 

TUe  oiler  la  very  Umited.  Act 
proeiptly  to  avoid  diaappNetewt 


BROADUS  daMlCHELE  COlfPANT 

Drawer  NS,  Sta.^^^C^*L!ae  Aetelee,  Osllf. 


FREE  SERVICE 


Ona  yaar's  guarontae  on  ail 
OVERHAUL  jobs  on  FLUTE, 
CLARINET.  BASSOON,  OBOE 
and  ‘SAXOPHONE  This  ap- 
plias  to  any  naw  or  usad  in- 
strumant  purchasad  from  us. 

KXCLOStVM  MSTUBVTOm 
WM.  s.  mATNMS  conr/wr 

REX  ELTON  FAIR 

n  E  Jeehson  Mvd.  Cldcege.  IR. 


Many  times  I  have  been  asked  to 
name  those  whom  I  considered  our  best 
judges  for  band  contests.  Grant  that 
there  may  be  many  good  men  I  do  not 
know,  yet  of  my  acquaintances  I  would 
unhesitatingly  name  the  foUosring:  And, 
let  it  be  known  that  the  list  is  not 
placed  in  order  of  the  best  first  or  the 
poorest  last,  for  the  names  may  well  be 


^LUDWIG  MU5l~cf^PUBLISHIN6 
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shuffled  with  any  one  on  top  or  any  one 
on  the  bottom.  These,  then,  I  call 
equal:  A.  A.  Harding;  Victor  J.  Gra- 
bel;  Halted  Bachman;  A.  R.  McAllis¬ 
ter;  Peter  J.  Michlesen;  Clate  W.  Che- 
nette;  Karl  King:  Edwin  Franko  Gil¬ 
man;  Captain  Charles  O’Niel;  E.  J. 
Meltaer,  and  Mr.  Bainum  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 


WOUND  VKMJN  STRINGS 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  very  vahsabie  booklet  for  all 
string  mnslelans,  deoeribiag  string 
making  and  winding;  and  giving 
details  regarding  the  wonderful 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings 


HONI  (hm)  SPEOALE 


The  Kst  of  artiatt  uaina  Uoai 
Re«dt  U  Ukc  a  Who’a  Who  H 
AoMtica’a  fiaeat  read  iaatni- 


Every  great  movement  in  history  has 
brou^t  forth  a  great  num;  mr,  perhaps 
the  great  man  has  brought  forth  the 
great  movement.  And  the  greatest 
movement  of  modem  times  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  field  has  beenv  the  advent  of 
the  school  bands.  This  has  brought 
forth  that  great  man,  Mr.  A.  R.  McAl¬ 
lister  of  Joliet;  though  in  this  instaiKe 
Mr.  McAllister  has  been  the  great  man 
who  has  brought  forth  this  great  event. 
Years  ago  when  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr. 
Vandercook  and  myself  were  judging  a 
Wisconsin  band  coirtest  we  saw  a  quiet, 
interested  individual  at  the  contest.  He 
did  not  introduce  himself  aiul  h  was  a 
year  later  that  I  learned  this  man  was 
Mr.  McAllister.  For  a  year  or  two  he 
received  two  dollars  per  rehearsal  at 
Joliet  and  was  quite  unknown.  Now  he 
is  the  hi^iest  salaried  director  (and  still, 
according  to  other  imfessions,  working 
for  far  less  than  his  just  worth)  in  the 
school  business.  Pleasant,  yet  forcefid; 
unobtrusive  yet  dominant;  entirely  un¬ 
selfish  and  always  working  for  the  good 
of  the  movemoit,  Mr.  McAllister  stands 
today  as  the  biggest  and  finest  product 
of  this  great  musical  movement.  He  is 
a  superlative  band  director  aird  a  mar¬ 
velous  leader  of  the  school  band  asso¬ 
ciation.  Tireless  in  his  efforts,  and  cour¬ 
teously  fair  in  all  his  dealings,  a  boro 
leader  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  Mr. 
McAllister  is  the  great  man  in  this  great 
movmnrot. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  (cor- 
renejr,  ^eck  or  money  order) 
for  Kbond  trio)  oioortment. 
Mention  inetrnment  ond 
etrenetb  of  reed  desired. 

Free  cotoloK  of  World’s 
Finest  Eeed  Instntnients  ond 
occessories. 

HONEYCOMBE  St  SON 


SfmUr-Trmtd  HtrmttieeUy  8«mUd 
wound  strings  are  supplied  all 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
High  School  Camp  at 

INTERLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


CAN  YOU  COMPOSE? 


Would  you  like  io  hnor  your  number 
ployed  0$  e  solo,  or  e  quarietfe,  or 
by  orchestra  or  band,  or  sunq?  Then 
let  me  arrange  it  for  you  from  your 
lead  sheet.  I  have  over  one  hundred 
numbers  published  by  the  leading 
publishers.  State  the  number  of 
meesures  in  your  composition  and  I'll 
quote  you  a  reasonable  price. 

Ed  Chaiwtta,  DaKalb,  Iftnois 


V.  C.  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CRBBE,  MICH. 


Squads  Risktl  March 


For  Sale-VIOLINS 

OUsaiMv.  Hdsrs’TiU.  Eipait Ispsnf . 

C.  E.  GROVER 

VimUn  mmd  Bow  Mmimr 

Stsperlor,  WIe. 


Bs  LAWBENCE  C.  1XN4G 
FoU  Baadl»c.-SaHUl  Oiek.  60c.-FaU  Oick  90c. 
Liberal  DiMoeat  to  Schools 

J.  E.  AGNBW.  Publisher 
S4M  HfEMaad  Ave.  EsaMmOty.Mo. 


Send  Your  Orders  for  Band  Music  to 

George  F.  Brie  gel 

■asip  ftTT*T  Tff t!/l'  fTT* 

1474  Broadway  NEW  YOEE 


MEd-O-Kay  and  ToiMcraft 

STRINGS 

Whether  yoa  play  VMln,  VloU,  OMlo 
or  ’Baas,  lean  hew  Eaplan  Striass 
will  hoM  you  toward  a  grsatur  ou|oy- 
mml  of  your  iuatrnineat  Thoy  will 
irivo  you  a  wtmdaiful  aow  tono  qual- 


tho  dwtrahio  avaa  balaaoa  oa  all 
atriafs.  Thay  wlU  amaa  real  aooaouiy 
too,  nr  thoir  uansnal  dunbiUty,  watla 
poaaMo  by  aa  uallwitod  choioo  of 
tram  raw  matartal  asauraa  you  of 
loaf  unlatMTupthd  aervioo  ao  matter 
bow  tryteg  tho  weathor  omdltioiia. 
TouTl  Bad  a  anltehlo  gimdo  Dated  la 
our  froo  booklat  “riilillsstilns  “  Lot 
us  toB  you  omodaDy  about  our  New 
dlwmhium  D  Strtegs.  Juet  dip  the 
ooupoa  aad  stiek  tt  to  a  post  card. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO. 

South  NorwaUu  Goan.,  U.  S.  A 


BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC 

OF  ALL  LEADING  PUBLISHERS 
Seat  Pbataaid  Anyvhsrs 
Ipselaf  Leas  RMes  In  QmmotiHm 
LargantSSeeh  anrf  Rest  Saw  fas 
Ask  for  lata  csuloss  and  circalais. 

OECHESm  MUSK  SUPTLT  COMPANT 


A  Pioneer  in 
Piano  Classes 


(Contineed  frosn  pegs  7) 

and  tried  to  think  of  some  way  to  earn 
enough  money  to  pay  for  them.  When 
she  went  to  the  nearby  town  to  enter 
hiflb  school,  her  opportunity  came.  One 
of  the  good  piano  teachers  in  that  com¬ 
munity  wanted  a  giri  who  would  work 
for  her  board  and  room.  Learning  that 
Bfary  was  deqdy  interested  in  musk, 
the  wonum  offered  to  give  her  lessons. 
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From  the  very  beginning,  the  child  made 
steady  progress.  Through  the  four  years 
of  her  hi|^  school  course  Mary  con¬ 
tinued.  In  a  short  time  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  had  the  ability  to  play 
unusually  well.  Thoi  came  graduation, 
and  the  time  for  selecting  vocations. 
But  to  Mary  there  was  no  uncertainty 
or  worry  in  the  decision.  She  had  never 
lost  her  childhood  desire  to  be  a  teacher. 

At  the  State  normal  school,  Mary 
undertook  her  work  with  a  lif^t  heart. 
The  two  years  passed  quickly,  and  it 
seemed  but  a  short  time  when  she  had 
completed  the  required  courses  and  was 
ready  to  begin  teaching.  Yet  there  was 
one  unsatisfied  desire,  one  continual 
question  which  remained  in  her  mind 
and  heart.  Arithmetic  and  literature 
and  history  were  things  that  every  child 
needed  to  have  in  daily  life,  but  so  was 
musk.  Why  shouldn’t  {nano  be  taught 
as  a  regular  subject?  So  many  boys 
and  girls  really  wanted  to  learn,  just  as 
she  had,  but  the  expense  of  [wivate  les¬ 
sons  often  denied  them  this  (q)portimity. 
Why  shouldn’t  these  children  have  their 
chance  in  school?  This  was  the  time  for 
her  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  make 
piano  study  more  democratic,  for  now 
she  was  an  accredited  elementary 
teacher. 

She  lost  no  time  in  starting  her  work 
in  the  field  of  piano  classes.  Finding  a 
city  progressive  enough  to  try  her  ideas, 
she  began  teaching  a  few  groups,  and 
finally  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  school  piano 
classes.  Programs  given  by  children 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  parents, 
and  the  interest  grew  steadily. 

Thus  Mary’s  question  was  answered. 
Piano  could  and  should  be  tau^t  as  a 
regular  subject.  Within  a  few  years  she 
was  asked  to  introduce  a  methods  course 
for  class  piano  teachers  in  the  local  con¬ 
servatory  of  music.  A  good  many  peo- 
[de  received  their  truning  in  groi^ 
teaching  under  her,  and  she  had  the  joy 
of  watching  the  movement  spread. 

That  afternoon,  Mary,  now  a  nation¬ 
ally-known  educator,  had  passed  on  her 
message  to  this  gathering  of  teachers. 
As  the  assembly  broke  up  and  I  joined 
the  crowd  leaving  the  hall,  there  was  a 
prayer  in  my  heart  that  others  of  us 
might  have  the  vision  of  what  could  be 
done  to  bring  music  within  the  reach  of 
every  child,  and  have  the  perseverance 
to  make  our  dreams  come  true. 


KLEIN’S 


UNIFORMS 


TW«'s  a  graaf 
dHfaranca 

Write  for  CI»Hi  Saia- 
fUt  Mid  Ftm  Catelof 


*  Therefore,  KLEIN’S 
are  the  most  economical 
Uniform!  obtainable 

Two  77Ui  Aanivaraaor 

Regular  Line 
Reasonably  Priced 
According  to  Quality 
Samples  Prices  and 
Catalogue  sent  on 
request. 

D.  Klein  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

Sptcisbsb  in  Sckml  Bmnd  Unifsrmt 
71S-717-719  Arch  SL.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Forward.  ..Marchl 

Iwiik 

H  enderson 
Uniforms 


woUl  add  much  to  tho 
mppoarmneo  of  your 

SCHOOL  BAND 

Tailn^  to  measure  in  many 
beautiful  color  combinatioas. 

Cmtml»g,  anW  Prica 

Liat  aant  am  ragnaat 

ROYAL  UNIFORM  CO. 

9M  ValMl  Sl  tUiaihih.  Pa. 
Dt^-S 


UNIFORMS 

and 

CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kind 


By  an  maans,  aaa  thia  ba- 
fora  you  buy.  Wa’O  sand 
copy  fraa,  tofatbar  with 
woudarfal  Uaa  A  sampiaa 
a  Uradea.  IM  (UuMaa 

Let  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 

Good  matarials,  auparior 
workamuahip,  corract  styla 
and  parfact  St,  at  plaas 
iaaly  low  prioM  —  tbat*s 
DaMoulfai  UnMrma. 

Wa  pal  lha  FOAM  ta  UdhTM 


WRITE  TODAY /or  ^ 
FREE  CATALOG  \ 

Oct  anr  big  acw  eatatog  at 
band  aaiferma;  alae  bcaati- 
fully  Ulaatratad  new  tape  eir- 
calv  with  aamplaa  and  low 
net  prieca.  > 

Let  aa  make  you  erigteal 
draaringa  In  your  aebew  col- 
ora.  No  obHgatlen.  ml  ' 

Ftna  qaaltty  and  aporkaan- 
ahip — reat.ooablc  prieca.  U)  W 

{.UNION  MAOn  WH$a  TaOrngt  P 

CRADDOCK  COMPANY 


UNIFORMS 

CAPES  —  CAPS 


Samples  and  lowest 
prices  mailed  on  re- 
quest  State  Schotd 
Colors. 

Cape  and  overseas 
cap  as  low  as  $ft25 

NET.  ■■HU 

R.  W.  STOCKLEyT^ 
tat  90.  rm  9T.  philaokuphu 


Writ* for  Band  Crntmtoe. 
Smmplai  and  fricat—fio  oktigmiton. 

______  sa 

The  Fechheimer  Broe.  Go. 

4th  ft  Pika  Sta.  Gbiclanati.  Ohio 
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This 
Book 
Tells  AU 


“How  To  Twirl 
the  Baton** 


You  c«a’t  imaviae  tke  <aa  tkere  it  in 
Twiriac  a  Batoa  natil  you  try  k  yoaraalf. 

It  ia  a  ■ood,  haakkjr  cxerciae,  toOk 

The  kutnetkaa  ia  thia  book  arc  writtce  cepe- 
ciaDy  far  the  layiaaa  who  Mart*  froai  “acratch.'* 


wkh  a  twaplikad 

It  ia  poaaibic  to  leara  the  aecret  «t  thia  Uaciaatiac 
art  ia  a  few  hoara  of  practice  all  br  roaraeif. 

Caa’t  jroa  iaweiae  the  “kick’*  get  oat  of  twirliag 

a  ihhiiag  batoa  oat  ia  the  back  yard  eeaa  if  yoa  aerer 
iai faded  to  ahow  ’eaa  what  yoa  ooald  do  oa  parade? 

Nearly  crary  Baad  aad  Draai  Corpa  ia  kokiBg  far  a 
TwirUaf  Drwai  Major.  Ih  auay  orgaaiaatioaa  the  Twirliai 
Oraai  arotaa  iadepeadeatly  of  the  reg^r  drat 

aajnr.  Howerer,  oae 


Here  it  is 

A  Pomplete  Drum  Major’s 
Outfit  .  .  .  Wiii  It! 

Here’s  your  chance  to  WIN  a  prize  of  the  flashiest,  and  most  durable^  drum  major’s  baton 
ever  made.  The  ball  and  shaft  are  of  duraluminum — the  new  metal  which  is  light  yrt  strong 
and  chrome  plated  so  that  it  glistens  and  sparkles  in  daylight  or  under  electric  light.  It 
weighs  but  fourteen  ounces,  is  33  inches  long  and  balanced  for  either  twirling  or  straight 
signal  work.  The  shaft  is  straight  so  that  itwill  not  slip  or  work  away  from  the  balanc- 
.  ing  point.  The  diameter  permits  it  to  be  used  for  finger  spinning  as  well  as  for  hand 

and  wrist  twirls.  The  baton  is  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  it  is  light  enough  so 
that  it  will  not  tire  you  in  a  long  program  or  parade.  The  ball  is  practically  undentable, 
you  may  handle  it,  use  it  and  abuse  it,  without  worrying  even  if  yon  do  drop  it  on 
pavement 

This  new  combination  twirling  and  signal  baton  together  with  the  complete  instruc¬ 
tion  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the  Baton,”  is  yours  for  35  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

It  Won’t  Cost  You 
One  Penny 

Only  35  subscriptions  ?  Poof  I  What  is  the  enrollment  of  your  Band  ?  At  least 
fifty,  maybe  a  hundred.  Every  one  should  be  reading  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
every  month.  Only  60c  a  year.  Every  issue  worth  3  times  that  amount.  It  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association.  It 
comes  to  you  wwary  month  of  the  school  year,  packed  with  fascinating  stariss, 
helpful  articles,  and  linnAwtU  of  pictnrm. 

You’ll  Love  These  Stories 

It  tells  you,  with  stories,  pictures,  and  charts,  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  your  instrument ;  how  to  march ;  more  about  how  to  twirl  the  baton. 
It  tells  you  what  you  should  woar;  uow  to  ornnize  a  dtmm  corps  or  a 
dance  band.  Gives  you  all  the  news  about  odkar  scbaal  mnsicians  and 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’ll  loan  half  tba  fnn  of  being  a  school 
musician  if  yon  don’t  road  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

All  for  2  Quarters  and  a  Dime 

Leading  directors  and  artists  will  tell  just  bow  contest  numbers 
sbonld  bn  nkyad— to  win.  Yon’U  laugh  dt  the  jokes  and  you’ll  get 
a  thrill  when  yon  see  yonr  own  picture  or  a  story  about  yonramf. 
Every  issue  will  fascinate  you,  and  you  wiM  ra^  it  frM  cover 
to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big  issues,  all  for  60c  a  year. 

Click  Your  Heels 

To  the  Scintillating  Brilliancy  of  a 
Spinning  Baton 


It  kss  ka  iDastratfac  aad  diagraa 
aad  aaar-to-aaderataad  daaenptfao. 


oae  Dhiai  Major  caa  do  both 


■ajnr. 

a-  - 

ocaWb 

This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 


A  snappy,  well  equipped  drum  major  is  the  pride  of  the 
band.  Every  High  School  Band  should  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  necessary  equipment  free.  Put  your 
band  over — 100%.  Hundr^  of  school  bands  have  sent 
in  the  subscriptions  for  their  entire  enrollment — ^with 
no  free  prize.  Here  is  ycaur  chance  to  get  the  wonder¬ 
ful  outfit  for  only  35  subscriptions. 

This  offer  is  very  limited.  Besides  you  need  the 
outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Put  this  over  big. 

You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 

’THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  Nortfi  Michigmi  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


JX'a  patrocAw  tka  Advrrtiasn  who  petroatea  our  mogaaimo. 


Lt.  C.  B«ter  E.  F.  CoMwn 


Take  the  ‘^Royal  Road^^ 

•  •  •,  Success  in  Music! 

Play  a  King 


More  than  anyone  else,  a  boy  or  a  girl  learning  to  play 
a  musical  instrument  needs  the  very  best  instrument  he 
can  get.  For  an  instrument  that  is  faulty  in  scale,  or  hard  to 
blow,  may  ruin  your  tone  ear  and  spml  your  whole  chance 
for  success.  And  you  never  really  know  that  you’re  hurting 
yourself,  until  the  damage  is  done. 

Don't  Risk  Your  Musical  Career 
But  there  is  one  way  you  may  be  sure — sure  of  your  in¬ 
strument — sure  that  you  are  learning  right — ^not  wrong. 
Play  a  King. 

Learn  Faster  on  a  King 

For  King  instruments  are  musically  correct,  easy  to  blow, 
and  finger  so  easily  and  smoothly  that  they  make  progress 
rapid  and  assist  the  student  quickly  to  reach  the  very 
heights  of  his  musical  possibilities.  It  is  easier  for  the 
student  to  acquire  a  beautiful  tone,  with  a  King. 

Artists  Endorse  and  Play  Kings 
A  skilled  musician  can  render  a  creditable  ^rformance 
on  any  make  of  instrument,  regardless  of  its  faults.  But  the 
great  artists  choose  Kings  because  King  tone  is  naturally 
beautiful  and  Kings  are  so  much  easier  to  play — continuously 
— ^through  long  programs.  Eklwin  Franko  Goldman,  id(d  of 
many  a  school  band  musician,  writes  us  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  WhlU:  Fab.  IS.  ItSl. 

Tha  lataat  modal  KINO  Inatrumanti  irfalch  wa  Mcnrad  toma  Uma  aco  for 
mj  band  hara  mat  arary  poailbla  radatramant.  Tha  antira  braaa  aactloa  of  my 
band  and  tba  uxopbooa  ara  KINDS.  I  attrlbnta  a  iraat  daal  ol  tha  niecaat  of 
my  band  to  tba  Sna  quality  of  InatrumanU  wbicta  ara  batnc  uiad  by  lu 
mambara. 

With  kind  graattnci.  and  nlablnt  you  contlnuod  Mwcau. 

Sinaaraly  youra.  , 


- I  ^ 


Mail 
Coupon 
Below 


Read  These  Instructive  Articles 
A  new  issue  of  the  White  Way  News  contains  many 
articles  of  fascinating  interest  and  helpfulness  to  both 
school  musicians  and  their  Bandmasters  and  Orchestra 
Directors.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  any  reader 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Mail  coupon  for  your  free 
copy.  This  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever. 

THE  H.  N.  WHITE  CO. 


The  H.  N.  White  Company, 

5225  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way 
please  send  free  copy  White  Way  News  No.  4,  and 
put  my  name  on  your  list  to  receive  future  editions. 


Town .  State. 


5225  Superior  Avenue 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Age . I  play  a  (Instrument). 


-V  1  t. 


Q  y  O  w- 
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KsmiinnsBnmiRQai 


G.  X.  FUSCOTT,  Dirtcur 
•ftkt  Haim  CitjHMSdtml 
Bamii,  Ma$m  Cttj,  Im/a. 


Mason  Oty  HighSdiool  Band,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  G.  R.  Prescott,  gave  a  masterly 
performance  at  the  193 1  National  High  School 
Band  Contest  and  placed  among  the  nation’s 
best  by  winning  "third"in  Class  A. 

This  band  has  been  champion  of  Iowa 
for  three  vears  and  its  performance  at  Tulsa 
won  much  fiivorable  comment.  It  has  one 
thing  in  common  with  ocher  winners  at  the 
contest.  Both  its  leader  and  the  individual 
musicians  show  a  marked  preference  for 
Conn  instruments. 

Mr.  Prescott  says,  "It  is  impossible  to  se¬ 
cure  the  smooch  tone  necesury  for  cham¬ 
pionship  performance  without  good  instru¬ 
ments.  I  have  realized  this  na  for  years 
and  recommended  Conns  to  my  musicians 
at  every  opportunity.  As  a  result  Conns  pre¬ 
dominate  m  our  band  and  I  believe  helped 
us  materially  to  win  national  honors.” 

Help  Your  Band  to  Win 

Whether  you  are  a  direaor  or  a  member  of 
any  hi^  school  band,  remember  that  Conn 
equippM  bands  have  ^own  a  marked  supe¬ 
riority  in  every  national  contest.  In  1931  the 
first,  second  and  third  place  winners  in  Class 
A  and  both  first  and  second  place  winners  in 
Class  B  were  largely  Conn  equi{^>ed.  'The  ma¬ 
jority  of  winning  soloist  also  won  on  Conns. 


Yeai  after  year  Conn  instruments  prove  theur 
superiority  at  these  contests.  If  your  band  has 
championship  aspirations  why  not  make  its 
task  easier  mrough  Conn  equipment.  Every 
Conn  added  to  your  instrumentation  will 
bring  your  band  pmocmance  nearer  to  cham¬ 
pionship  calibre. 

Sousa  says,  "Complete  Conn  equipment  en¬ 
hances  the  musical  performance  of  any  band 
at  least 

With  >11  their  tuperiorides  Conn  instruments  cost 
no  more  than  other  so-called  standard  makes.  Home 
trial,  convenient  payments  make  purchase  easy.  See 
your  Conn  dealer  or  write  for  literature.  Mendon  in¬ 
strument  or  instruments  which  interest  you  most. 

ValuabI*  Charts  for  Music  Supervisors 
Conn’s  Band  and  Orchestra  Charts  are  a  wonderful 
teaching  aid.  Standard  in  hundreds  of  schools.  Sec 
of  charts  on  18  instruments  and  text  book,  "How 
Music  is  Made,"  sent  postpaid  for  |1,  about  one- 
tenth  retail  value. 

Conn’s  Band  Organizing  Plan  makes  it  possible 
to  start  with  b^inners  and  have  a  playing  band  in 
4  to  6  weeks.  »aoiy  organizers  handle  ul  details. 
Full  informadon  ana  free  book,  "Band  Organizing 
Made  Easy,”  sent  without  oblivion  to  music  super¬ 
visors,  directors  or  any  school  official. 

C.  G.  CONN,  JC^.,  1142  Conn  Bldg. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Thit  tktarp  platmt 
was  awarmd  t*  tht 
Maim  City  Hifb 
Schml  Bamd  at  wm- 
ma  «/  third  plaa, 
Claa  A,  at  tht  I93J 
Satimal  tmrmamnt 


BAND 

INSTRUMENTS 

WOMD'S  LAMIMT  MANUVACTURIM 


